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Agriculture produces @ patriot wn the truest accepta- 
tion of the word.—Talleyrand. 











MAINE FARMER. 
Mr. Ellsworth Report, 
AericuttuRre—Mr. Carnoun. 

It is probably known to most of our readers, that 
Mr. Ex_sworrn, the present Commissioner of the 
Patent Office at Washington, has within a few years 
embraced in his annual report to Congress, much 
valuable and instructive statistical and theoretical 
information upon the agricultural departments of 
industry, as the proper and necessary adjuncts of 
the mechanical interests of the nation. And we 
have truly entertained the conviction, that if in 
any thing the great purposes of the national gov- 
ernment were being properly, and beneficially, and 
of course constitutionally, executed, by the officers 
who are supported at the public expense in Wash- 
ington, year in and out; and that, if any of the an- 
nual reports, which emanate from the public offices 
there, were acceptable to the people, and country, 
and creditable to the government the world over, 
this particular branch of the Commissioner’s servi- 
ces was being so regarded by the people of all the 
States, and that this feature in Mr. Ellsworth’s re- 
ports has been pre-eminently popular and justifia- 
Nay, from our limited acquaintance with the 
springs and impulses of party politics, we have been 
led to believe, that Mr. Ellsworth’s continuance in 
office, in spite of the wreck and downfall of the 
administration with which he was notoriously iden- 
tified in political priaciples and action, and in spite 
of the proscriptive spirit with which the installation 
of anew administration over an antagonist one is 
usually characterized, has been owing more to the 
confessedly strong hold which Mr. Ellsworth’s offi- 
cia! services in the advancement and cause of agri- 
culture throughout the Union had worked for him 
in the confidence and grateful approbation of the 
people at large, than to any other one, and probably 
more than to every other influence that can be aa- 
med or thought of. And if this beso in even any 
considerable degree, how decidedly does it indi- 
cate the popular sense and construction of both the 
constitutional right and the practica] duty of Con- 
gress, toencourage and uphold a continuance of 
Mr. Elisworth’s labors, and the cause of agriculture 
in all practical legislative detail ! 

Entertaining these views, with what surprise and 
unfeigned regret did we read in the proceedings of 
the U. S. Senate of the 7th inst. as reported in the 
National Intelligencer, the following synopsis un- 
der the head of “ Reports from Committees :”— 

“ By Mr. Simmons, from the Committee on Print- 
ing: A report in favor of printing the annual re- 
port of the Commissioner of Patents. 

Mr. Kerr moved to print 1,000 extra one 
The object was to have the control of them. t 
year three thousand copies had been ordered, but, 
thinking a thousand copies would be sufficient, he 
had limited the motion to this number. 

Mr. Catnoun hed raised his voice heretofore a- 
gainst the printing of this document. He knew no 
authority which the Commissioner had to travel be- 
yond the duties of the Patent Office, and yet there 
were agricultural matters introduced into the re- 
port, thus tending to the creation of a home depart- 
ment, when it must be apparent that there are not 
ten Senators in the Senate that would vote for the 
establishment of one, This was tee third or fourth 
time this thing had been continued. He was as fa- 
vorable as any body to agriculture, yet he did not 
desire to see the Government undertake to become 
its regulator. 

The question was taken on the printing of the 


additional number, and decided in the affirmative, 
ayes 19, noes not counted.” 


ble. 


We say we read the preceding with surprise and 
regret—surprise that Mr. Cannoun, whose giant 
intellect and well deserved influence in the Nation- 
al Councils, we have often contemplated with admi- 
ration, should indulge such an abstraction as is im- 
puted to him in the above report; and regret, that 
he should, at this juncture, exhibit himself as the 
legislative opponent of the cause of agriculture, and 
divest from him the favorable consideration of a 
class of men throughout the nation, who can, if 
forced to act in concert and self defence, bid defi- 
auce to the whirl-wind and the storm of political as- 
sociations, if they can neither ride the one, nor di- 
rect the other, themselves, 

Wasmeron, the illustrious presiding officer in 
the Convention that framed our national Constitu- 
tion, and subsequently the illustrious presiding of- 
ficer of the government under that constitution, 
must have known whether or not it was compatible 
with the principles and purposes of that sacred in- 
strument, for Congress and the national government 
to foster and encourage improvements im the sci- 
ence and practice of agriculture. Had Mr. Cax- 
Hoon forgotten that WasHineron ina message to 
Congress discoursed emphatically upon the duty 
and policy of the government towards agriculture ? 
Read Washington’s language : 








“It will not be doabted,” said he, “that, with 
reference either to individual or national welfare, 
agriculture is of primary importance. In proportion 
as nations advance in population and other circum- 
stances of maturity, this truth becomes more appa- 
reot, and renders the cultivation of the soil more and 
move an object of puBLIC PATRONAGE. Institutions 
promoting it grow up, SUPPORTED BY THE PUBLIC 
PURSE ; and lo what object can it be dedicated with 
iety? “Among the means which have 
to this e 


mon centre 

and observation, and thence over the 
whole nation. Experience accordingly has shown, 
that they are very cheap instruments of immense na- 
tional benefits.” 

Now if Mr. Catnovn wil] take pains to turn to 
and study this recommendation gf President Wash- 
ington to Congress, and it may be found in the 
Message of Dec. 7, 1796—his discriminating mind 
will not fail to see shadowed forth in it to the con- 
templation of the nation, the establishment at Wash- 
ington, or the seat of government, of not only a 
centralizing iniluence, of agricultural _information— 
“the results every-where of individual skill and 
observation,” that the same may be spread “ thence 
over the whole nation,” upon a limited scale like 
that to which the present Commissioner of patents 
has been confined by the stinted means and powers 
conferred on him by the laws of Congress ; but, he 
will also see in it the purpose of Wasnineron to 
have established at the seat of government a Home 
department, substantially like that which Mr. Cat- 
HouN denounces as incapable of commanding the 
support of ten Senators, and with ample powers too, 
and means to form “the public purse,” to secure 
the co-operation of “boards, composed of proper 
characters, charged with collecting and diffusing in- 
formation, and enabled by premiums and small pecu- 
niary aids, to encourage and assist a spirit of discov- 
ery and improvement. ” 

Nay, we do not only trust that Mr. Cannovn, in 
turning his powerful mind to this subject, will not 
only see all this in its history as connected with the 
great and patriotic, national mind of Washington, 
but, we do hope to see Mr. CaLHoun’s own signa- 
ture of approbation to a bill from both Houses of 
Congress to carry this great scheme of national in- 
struction and blessing into effect, in the course of 
another four years only, if he shall chance to be the 
successful aspirant for the Presidential Chair in 1844! 

If the friends of agriculture throughout the U- 
nion cannot hope for this much at his hands, they 
can have but little interest, however much they may 
admire his talents or be attached to the party that 
may bring him forward, in secing him elevated to 
that high and potential trust. 

But, let no man be hasty to condemn another for 
opinions that are obviously immature, and which 
are rather the offsprings of the tongue, than of the 
heart—offsprings which the tongue may decidedly 
discard, whea admonished by the heart so to do, 

8. 


P. S. Confirmatory of the construction put above 
upon President Washington’s recommendation to 
Congress, in favor of agriculture, we find he uses 
the following language in a letter to Mr. Strickland, 
a friend to whom he was writing in England, under 
date of Jwy 15, 1797 == 

“IT have endeavored, both in public and private 
character, to encourage the establishment of boards 
of agriculture in this country, but hitherto in vain.” 
* * * Since the establishment of the ational 
Board of Agriculture in Great Britain, I have con- 
sidered it as one of the most valuable institutions of 
modern times. ” 


The Increase of Mouths na the In- 


CREASE OF FOOD. 

The average increase of population in Maine for 
the last 20 years has been about 67 per cent. We 
have no means of knowing what the increase of ag- 
ricultural produce has been, but we presume that it 
has not borne a corresponding ratio. This is not 
right, for the increase of population still goes on, we 
presume in as great or greater ratio, but every new 
mouth must be fed from abroad unless the increase 
of production shall keep pace with that of population. 
Some interesting facts in the Agricultural History 
of England, shew us what other people have done 
in this respect & it may show us what we could do if 
we please; for we do contend that, all things con- 
sidered, we are better supplied by nature with the 
means of raising a subsistence than they are. It is 
true that our winters are colder than theirs, but our 
summers are warmer and we can raise some things 
that they cannot, Indian corn for instance. Dr 
Humphrey in his account of that country, says “ that 
the advances made in the agriculture of Great Brit- 
ain during the last seventy or eighty years are 
scarcely exceeded by the improvement and exten- 
sion of its manufactures, within the same period ; 
& that to these advances, no other old settled coun- 
try furnishes any parrallel. That they have been 
very rapid indeed, the following figures and compar- 
isons abundantly show. In 1760 the total growth 
of all kinds of grain in England and Wales, was 
about 120,000,000 bushels, ( one hundred and twenty 
millions.) To this should be added, perhaps, thirty 
millions for Scotland, making a total of one hundred 
and fifty millions. In 1835 the quantity in both 
kingdoms could not have been less than three hun- 
dred and forty million bushels. In 1755 the popu- 
lation of the whole island did not much, if any, ex- 
ceed 7,500,000, (seven and a half millions.) In 1831 
it had risen to sixteen millions five hundred and twen- 
ty five thousands, being an increase of nine millions, 
or 120 per cent! Now this improvement in agricul- 
ture has more thankept pace with this prodigious 
increase of demand for its various productions, for 
it isagreed on all hands that the sixteen and a half 








millions, or rather the seventeen and a half millions 





(for more thana million have been added since "31) 
are much fuller fed and on provisions of a much 
better quality than the seven millions and a half 
were in 1755. Now is Great Britain at all indebted 
to foreign markets for her supplies. Since 1832 
she has imported no grain worth mentioning.” 

We may see by this comparison, what can be 
done by a suitable adaptatiom of crops and a care- 
ful inquiry in regard to the best process of cultiva- 
ting the earth. If such important improvements 
can be made in England the same zeal and indus- 
try will produce the same results here ; and it is an 


imperious duty for us to endeavor to keep up the | 


ratio of the average of agricultural productions with 





that of population. It is true that at this moment )jatt 





produce 18 plenty | : Sail ‘ 
things Cannot always last ; as soon as the 
turing interest, which is now depressed, shall take a 
start, as it will sooner or later, there will be a de- 
mand accordingly, and the farmer should be ready 
to meet it. 


Scraps from our Note Book. 


STUDY OF INSECTS. 

The insect race constitute far the most consid- 
erable portion of animated beings ;—in this view, 
the science of Entomology becomes one of the 
most important and interesting that can engage the 
mind of a natural Philosopher. 

He who neglects the study of insects or thinks 
it beneath his notice cannot deserve respect as a 
general observer of nature, nor be considered a 
scientific naturalist. ‘The views of such aman will 
be partial, and his inquiries cireumscribed, He re- 
gards only an inconsiderable portion of animated 
nature; and he confines his remarks to such as 
from their size and distinctiveness of character 
present the least obstacle to investigation. In the 
study of Entomology the man of science will find 
abundant scope for the exercise of his zeal. 

The amazing number of species—their curious 
forms, so infinitely varied and yet so nearly and 
gradually approximating through an endless series 
of transitions from one species to another—the di- 
versity of structure observable in those parts which 
afford generic characters, added to the wonderful 
changes in form which they undergo with their 
surprising economy, are circumstances which con- 
tribute to render them objects of most curious spec- 
ulation to the Philosopher. The study of every 
class of animals is indisputably attended with pecu- 
liar advantages, & yet we will venture to affirm that 
it is from a knowledge of the character of these 
little animals and the various modes of life which 
they are destined to pursue, that he will obtain a 
more intimate acquaintance with the great laws of 
nature and veneration for the Creator of all, than 
can be derived from the contemplation of any other 
classs in nature. 

The beauty of insects in general, renders them 
engaging to many who have neither time nor incli- 
nation for studying their more complicated struc- 
ture ; and the gaietv of their colors often combined 
with the most graceful forms displays a beauty and 
splendor & vivacity greater than that bestowed by 
the hand of nature on any of her works. 

One defect in appearance must be conceded, and 
this in point of beauty is indeed a deficiency. They 
are not always so considerable in magnitude as to 
become even with these embellishments strikingly 
attractive. Were they equal in point of size to the 
smallest birds, their elegance would render them 
more inviting to the eyes of mankind in general ; 
but even among the minor species when examined 
with a microscope, we find their beauty and ele- 
gance far superior to that of any other class of ani- 
mals in creation. After a minute and attentive ex- 
aminations, says Swammerdam of the nature and 
structure of the smaller part as well as the larger 
of animals one cannot but allow an equal, if not su- 
perior, degree of dignity to the former. 

If whilst we dissect with care the larger animals 
we are filled with wonder at the elegant disposition 
of parts, to what a height is our astonishment raised, 
when we discover their parts arranged in the least 
in the same regular manner! 

Insects may be divided into two kinds. Those 
which are immediately or remotely beneficial or in- 
jurious to mankind. Many insects indeed, seem 
not to offend us in any manner; others, and by far 
the greater number fal] under the one or the other 
denomination, and this account demands our most 
serious attention. 

But lest the alleged utility of some insects should 
seem hypothetical to the superficial observer, whijjst 
the noxious effects of others are too obvious to ad- 
mit of doubt, 1 should be more explicit upon the 
subject. The depredations of insects upon vegeta- 
ble bodies are often detrimental] ; but it must be re- 
membered that in these ravages they often repay 
the injury they commit. Locusts, the most destruc- 
tive of all insects, whose number spread desolation 
through the vegetable world, are not (except on 
some occasions, when their multiplication exceeds 
all bounds ) unproductive of advantage. Although 
they deprive mankind of a certain portion of vege- 
table food, yet in return, their bodies afford natri- 
ment ofa wholesome and palatable kind and in 
much greater abundance. The various species of 
locusts are the common food on which the inhabit- 
ants of several parts of the world subsist at particu- 
lar seasons. The honey bees in warm climates con- 
stitute another primary article of food. 

The catterpillars of certain moths furnish mate- 
rials for the silken raiment so universally worn by 
all ranks in the eastern part of the world, and hence 
in those climates the silky produce of these indus- 
trious little animals is of as much consequence to 
them as the fleecy coat of the sheeptw us. As an 
object of traffic, silk is of the utmost importance in 
China and Tartary, and in those parts paper is man- 
ufactured from the refuse of those materials. The 
extensive use of wax in all ages is well known. 
Some insects are used with success in medicine 
and many others, the céchineal for instance are ren- 
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n the arts; and great numbers might 
nployed for the same purpose. 

ut of a vast many instances are suffi- 
absurdity of an opinion very prev- 
are too insignificant to deserve 
of a Philosopher.” But allowing these 
e unknown, and that the study of Enwo- 
hot productive of any substantial benefit, 
| would it be to treat such an extensive 
creation with neglect! The objection 
re in no wise conducive to our interests 
ed im truth) would be no evidence of 
of the science : unless we were to con- 
only inquiries which merit rational 









































































































which tend to the gratification 


mane objects 
be regarded as frivolous! From the earliest peri 

in which the light of natural science advanced, this 

class of animals has obtained a certain portion of 

attention ; & although the study has not been at all 

times cultivated with equal ardor, yet it has not 

been utterly neglected, but has engaged the study 

of men endowed with talents as splendid and judg- 

ment refined, as the most exalted of those who eftect 

to treat it with contempt.— Ed. Enc. 

This study, interesting and important in every 
country, may be regarded as peculiarly so in ours. 
Whether scientifically or practically considered the 
insects of the U.S. are but little known to us— 
less so than those of any other civilized quarter of 
the globe. Yet have we motives cogent and nu- 
merous, beyond what can actuate the inhabitants 
of other countries, for directing our inquiries re- 
specting them. 

To feel these motives in their full force we need 
only in the spring, the summer, and the autumn, 
look into our fields, our forests, and our pleasure 
grounds. The depredations there committed on 
many of our most valuable vegetables, by some in- 
sect, and the destruction of those insects themselves 
by others surpassing them in power and voracity, 
cannot fail to impress us with a deep sense of the 
advantages derived froma more liberal knowledge 
than we now possess of that numerous and formida- 
ble family of beings. 

It is the result of experience as well as the plain- 
est dictates of common sense that a perfect ac- 
quaintance with the character of an enemy furnish- 
es the only true ground of successful opposition to 
him. In vain will the farmers and gardeners of 
the U.S. attempt to preserve the productions of the 
seil from the Hessian fly, the cut worm, the aphides, 
the weevil aad the many hundreds of other insects 
which daily attack them, unless they inform them- 
selves more fully of the history and characters of 
these destroyers. 

Similar observations might be made jn relation to 
the welfare of our domestic animals. Each one of 
them is liable to suffer in many instances mortally 
from the hostility of insects, nor can we effect their 
security through any other means than a thorough 
knowledge of the history of their enemies. But 
this knowledge the science of Entomology alone 
can impart. We are even assailed in our persons 
by numerous insects against which a more intimate 
acquaintance with them would enable us to guard. 

Indeed, strange and extravagant as it may appear, 
to those who have not attended to the subject, it is 
notwithstanding true, that the comfort and subsist: 
ence of man are much more liable to be fatally in- 
vaded by the insect tribes than by the whole ani- 
mal kingdom besides. The Lion, the Tiger, the 
Bear or the Wolf may shed the blood of individuals 
or even depopulate villages, but to the Locust, the 
Palmer worm or some other fatnily of the insect tribe 
does it belong to bring destruction or suffering upon 
a whole people. 

In our contemplation of this class of beings, it is 
not the evils alone with which they threaten us, or 
capable of inflicting on us, thas we ought to consid- 
er. Our attention should be directed also to the 
benefits we derive from them, 

To the Lytta Vesicatoria are we indebted for an 
important remedy. To the Bee for one of our 
wholesomest and most delicious sweets. To 
the cochineal forone of our handsomest dyes, and 
to the silk worm for our most beautiful and costly 
apparel. Surely then the history of that class of 
animals among a part of which are found our dead- 
liest foes, while to another part we are under the 
weightiest obligations, is worthy of our regard. 

Finally, if we wish to become more familiar with 
the attributes of the Deity through the medium of 
his works, there is no source to which we can turn 
with more advantage than to the science of Ento- 
mology. 

Insects constitute in themselves a living world; 
in the arrangement and economy of which is as glo- 
rious a display of goodness, wisdom and power as 
is to be found in the other departments of Nature. 
The vast variety and extent of action, the consum- 
mate adaptation of means to purposes and the con- 
sequent order and harmony which characterises 
this part of visible creation bespeaks in every por- 
tion of it a hand that is divine. Noone can atten- 
tively study it and'remain either incredulous of the 
existence and operations or disregardful of the 
majesty and beneficence of him who framed and 
contrives to govern it. If we are directed to the 
Ant and the Bee to learn wisdom, with equal pro- 
priety may we turn to other families of the insect 
race to improve in piety and all the moral and so- 
cial virtues, 
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Evergreens. 

Apropos to an advertisement in our paper to day, 
by Mr. Stevens, we take the following instructive 
remarks from a work on Landscape Gardening, by 
J. Downing, of Newberg, N. Y. They are entitled 
to attention, and@ when thus studied and ubserved, 
the purchaser of the article designed to be trans- 
planted, will rarely fail of success. Mr. Downing 
has published another work, we understand of des- 
jgns forcottage and farm residences. We have 





* 


He says, on the subject of transplanting: evergreen; : 

“Most of our horticultural maxims are derived 
from English authors, and among them, that of al- 
ways planting either in August or later 
in Autumn. At both these seasons, it is nearly im- 
possibly to succeed in the temperate portions of 
the United States, from the different character of 
our climate at these seasqns. The genial moisture 
of the English climate renders transplanting com- 
paratively easy at all seasons,but especially in win- 
ter; while in this country, our Augasts are dry and 
hot, and our winters generally dry and cold. If 
planted in the latter part of summer, evergreens be- 
come parched in their foliage, and soon perish. If 
planted in autamn or early winter, the severe cold 
that ensues, to which the newly disturbed plant is 
peculiarly alive, paralyzes vital action, and the tree 
is so much enfeebled that, when spring arrives, it 

a short period. The 

that remains for the successful removal of ever- 


not seen it, but should be glad of the opportunity. | 





greens here, is the spring. When planted as ear- 
ly as practicable in the spring, so as to have the | 
full benefit of the abundant rains so beneficial to | 
them at that season, they will almost immediately 

protrude new roots, and regain their former vigor. 
Evergreens are, in their roots, much more deli- 

cate and impatient of dryness than deciduous trees ; 

and this should be borne in mind while transplant- 

ing them. For this reason, experienced planters 

always choose a a wet or misty day for their re- 

moval ; and in dry weather we would always re- 

commend the roots to be kept watered and cover- 

ed from the air by mats during transplanting. 

_ When proper regard is paid to this point, and to 

judicious selection of the season, evergreens wil! 

not be found more difficult of removal than other 

trees. 

Another mode of transplanting large evergreens, 
which is very successfully practised among us, is 
that of removing them with frozen balls of earth in 
mid-winter. When skilfully performed, it is the 
most complete of all the modes, and is so different 
from the common method, that the objections we 
have just nade in winter planting, does not apply 
to this cuse. The trees to be removed are selected, 
and situations chosen, and the holes dug, while the 
ground is yet open in autumn, When the ground 
1s somewhat frozen, the operator proceeds to dig a 
trench around the trees at some distance, gradual- 
ly undermining it, and leaving all the principal 
mass of roots embodied in the ball of earth. The 
whole ball is then left to freeze pretty thoroughly, 
(generally till snow covers the ground) when a large 
sled, drawn by oxen, is brought as near as possible, 
the ball of earth containing the tree rolled upon it, 
and the whole is easily transported to the hole pre- 
pared, where it is placed in the proper position; 
and as soon as the weather becomes mild, the earth 
is properly filled in around the ball. A tree, either 
evergreen or deciduous, may be transplanted in 
this way, so as scarcely to show, at the return of 
growth, any ill effects from its change of location.” 


The Flower Markets of Holland. 


Major Davezac, in an article in the Democratic 
Review, gives the following account of the superb 
flower markets in Holland: 

“At Amsterdam, Utrecht, Rotterdam, the Hague, 
and above al! a Hariem, the floral city, crowds of 
individuals of all classes of society are seen assem- 
bled at the flcwer markets, held twice a week in 
each of these great ci ies. Ths rich attends them 
to make exclusively his own, by purchase, the em- 
eralds, the rubies, the sapphires of the veyetable 
kingdom, in addition to those which he already pos- 
sessed, formed in depths of the earth through the 
slow elaborations of ages; but, in spite of his cove- 
tous eagerness to obtain the monopoly even of these, 
nature’s treasures, the indigent too has seen these 
dazzling gems of the spring ; he has inhaled their 
perfome ; and, while the variegated Camelia, the 
purple Lagestremia, the gaudy, inodorous Cactus, 
ithe more sweet scented but stil) gorgeous Peony, 
and al] the costly exotics are borne away to spread 
a greater lustre over the abode of opulence, the 
humble Violet, the Rose, (now thought to be a vul- 
gar flower, though still blushing ite loveliness and 
exhaling the most exquisit of fragrance,) are taken 
to the home of the poor, to light the gloom of its 
lowly shed—to give sweetness to the little air he is 
yet allowed to breathe. I always attended these 
floral markets, and I do not remember, crowded as 
they always are, ever to have heard a quarre! there. 
An elegance of manners, nay, of language, seemed 
inspirec by the grace and beauty of the ephemera! 
gardens; every one present acted and spoke as if 
he feared either to injure by brutal acts, or to soil 
by the expression of indelicate thoughts, these ten- 
der and fragile treasures of the spring.—Al! clus- 
tered arounc them, like bees; and all, lke bees, 
appeared to gather from them nothing but sweet- 
ness. 

There isa tradition at the Hague, that Johannes 
Secundus, the Dutch poet who sang of Kisses, 
(whose house, near the flower markets in that city, 
is still to be seen,) always wrote with a nosegay on 
his table.—After hearing of this, as I read his Basia 
over again, [ fancied in the poetry, besides the 
charm inherent to the subject, the aroma of the 
flowers he loved. Here, | may be allowed, without 
digressing much, to speak of the harvest of roses 
which always draws to the fields where they are 
cuhivated, near the Hague, nomerous visiters. In 
the month of May, nothing can be imagined more 
beautiful than the aspect of those rose fields. The 
air, filled with sweet emanations, makes you aware 
of your approach to them, before you have come in 
sight of them, serrounded as they are by thick live 
hedges, intended to guard the pooner bude from the 
inclement winds. An air of festival spread all 
around proclaims that this is no vulgar field-work. 
Hundreds of young girls, dressed as if for a village 
holiday, commence the gathering with appropriate 
songs. The first time | witnessed this novel har- 
vest scene, it seemed like a dream; I became 
doubtful whether I stood on Batavian ground; the 
etherial sweetness inhaled in every breeze, the 
earth covered, as it were, with a green carpet em- 
broidered with roses, the melodions voices of so ma- 
ny young and beautiful girls, whould have indeed 
wafted the imagination to the milder regions of 
Greece or Italy, but that the azure eyes and golden 
hair of the pretty Rosieres, proclaimed them of Nor- 
man race. hose roses gathered in Holland, 
strange as it may appear, are shipped to Constanti 
nople, destined to return to Europe so concentrated 
by chemical art, that the perfume of ten thonsand is 
often used by a lady to scent her embroidered band- 


kerchief.* 


*T he roses are packed up in large hogsheads, in 
alternate layers of flowers and salt, and pressed 
with great force. It appears that the salt does not 
destroy the essential oil which contains the eroma 
of the rose. 


Errect or Ar on Ventitation.—The cel- 
ebrated Bishop Berkley in his Sirie, says ; 

“The air is the receptacle as well A — - 
all sublunary forms, the great mass or chaos, whic 
‘agit and receives them.—The atmosphere which 
surrounds our earth, contains a mixture of all the 
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sils, and animals. Whatever perspires, corruy' 
or exhales, impregnates the air, which being ac 
upon by the solar fire (here is literally is ine 
gremium late descendit) produceth within itself all 
sorts of chemical operations, dispensing again those 
salts and spirits in new generations which it had 
received from putrefactions. ‘The air therefore is 
anactive mass, composed of numberless different 
principles, the general source of corruption and 

ion, in which the seeds of things seem te 
le latent, ready to appear and produce their kind, 
whenever they light upon a proper matrix. The 
whole atmosphere seems alive; there is every 
where acid to corrode, and seed to engender, in this 
common seminary and receptacle of all vivifying 
Pp ‘inciples.” 

The free circulation and admission of air are not 

only conducive, but absolutely necessary to the 
speedy and vigorous growth of plants. This might 
be proved by meny experiments, if pecessary t 
it must be too obvious to every one, who has taken 
the least notice of the operations of nature in the 
works of vegetation, to need proofs of the great ad- 
vantage to vegetation, which is found in a free cir- 
For this reason, among others, 
grain should not be sown todo thick, nor the hills 
and rows of Indian corn, or roots of various kinds, 
be too near each other . 
Without some air, vegetation would actually stop 
—for a proof of which we shall refer to an experi- 
ment tried by an ingenious and philosophical ag- 
riculturist. Some lettuce seed was sown in some 
soil, planted in the glass receiver of an air pump. 
The air was exhausted, and the seed did not start 
the least in the course of eight days—whereas 
some of the same seed, sown in the open air, was 
risen to the height ofan inch and a half. But the 
air being admitted into the receiver of the air pump, 
the same seed which had not before exhibited any 
sign of vegetation in so many days, within the 
space of one week, grew nearly to the height of 
three inches.— Boston Mercantile Journal. 


, ‘ 
Diseases in Plum Trees, 
Ma. Evrron:—Residing in a country town 
where the culuvation of the Purple Pluw Tree, 
has heretofore proved an entire failure, | was led 
to make some enquiries respecting it. | found that 
it was the invariable opiaion of all thatthe soil was 
not suited to its success. Not being myself satis- 
fied with a general reason | was induced to make 
some observations respecting it. Theee observa- 
tons respecting if. ‘These observations have fully 
eatisfied me, at least, that the canse is more partic- 


ular than had been previously supposed, The prin- 
cipal trouble was, as explained, that after having 
arrived toa certain age the trees would become 
black and disfigured by those excresences or warts 


which must be too familiar to require description, 
and from this cance after a few years would suffer 
and die, My first discoveries were satisfactory 
that the disease was owing to locality. My next 
obj ‘ct was to minutely observe every circumstance 
as regorded their location wherever it might be, 
expecting thereby to grin new light, and | can pos- 
itively state that in no case that has yet been no- 
ticed by me have | seen a tree affected in this way, 
which has been growing at a distance from the walls, 
buildings, fences, &c, Th ry was T think on re 

flection but one exception to the above, which was 
speedily accounted fur as it had been removed only 
the year previous from onder a wall and evidently 
the disease was carried with it, 

My object by this communication is not to go 
into an analysis of the insect that produces the evil , 
or the method of his mischief; should I make the 
attempt it perhaps would not be as scientific ae ma- 
ny of our readers would wish, suffice it to any, that 
there can be no doubt that it is an ingeet, and that 
he finds his habitation in walls, &ec. The nearer 
these trees are in proximity to them the more se- 
vercly must they suffer when he ventures forth. 
The natural depository of their eggs seems to be 
(as I shall attempt to prove) the gum which flows 
from any incision made in this tree by accident or 
otherwise. I will here endeavor to establish the 
above premises by statirg my experiments as fur oe 
tried the following spring. About the first of April 
soon as the weather would admit, ] visited at least 
one hundred trees, carefully examinining all for 
the purpose of future experiments, having such lo- 
cations as I wished, my attention waa directed 
mostly to those whose situation I will describe, 
thinking it to be the fairest test of my operations. 
There were two rows of trees situated in a south- 
easterly aspect under the wall of a barn yard which 
was unnsua'ly high, sey eight feet ; the row nearest, 
the wall was wholly dead, and the next row, being 
about ten feet distant, was yet alive and hed every 
appearance of good subjects for grafting. 

These trees were all about the same age or ap- 
peared so from size, | immediately cleared from the 
ground a)! the inner row, leaving the outer one to 
graft.—The season having arrived for this opera- 
tion, T immediately off with their heads, and procur- 
ed some scions fram the French Plum, so called, a 
fruit much valued im that section of the country, 
from the fact of its being a delicious plum and nev- 
er known to be troubled with the black wart even 
side by side with the other kinds.—The weather 
for a few days after topping was cool and unpleas- 
ant and nothing was done to the stocks and their 
exposed gum exuded and consequently afforded at- 
traction to the insect to deposit its egge as I think 
the sequel proved ; my grafts were set and appa- 
rently all was well until about the first of June, 
when I discovered a roughness on each scion near, 
where it waa uniting with the stock and in a day or 
two it was seen forcing its way through the wax, 
evidently the effects of the hatching or poison of 
worm which must have been deposited there previ- 
ous to grafting, as it would be impossible to sup- 
pose it could have been subsequently, as the wax 
was placed npon them thick and firm. 

Having closely watched their growth from day 
to day they increased in size until they had aequir- 
the bulk of a walnut ; at this with a sharp knife, 
i went through the whole, clearing them of their 
excresences and covering the incisions with wax as 
before. It was now about the middle of the month. 
The scions were growing finely, end without any 
perceptible signs of injury. This I think conclu- 
sively shows to my mind, however skeptical it may 
be on thie eubject, that one thing has been shown 
at least, that tl? trouble originated in the gum. | 
have now, Mr. Editor, lengthened this article beyond 
anything which was anticipated on commencement, 
and shouid you consider it worthy of your columne, 
you may hear ngain from my experiments on this 
subject.— Boston Cultivator. 


Culture of the Pea 


This valuable crop has been unusually produc- 
tive the past year, and will to a considerable extent 
supply the place of thecorn crop, which in many 
parts ofthe country has proved a partial failure. 
This illustrates the old remark that corn and peas 
rarely succeed well in the same season. The au- 
thor of the “British Husbandry.” remarks the “few 
things can be more unceittin thon the produce of 
the grain, which seems entirely dependent upon cir- 
cutnstances regarding the state of the atmosphere 








active volatile parts of all vegetables, uuuerals, fos- 


at the time of blossoming, and with the precise na- 





* of which we are unacquainted. In dripping or 
seasons, which are favorable to their growth, so 
as 84 bushels of Marlborough grey peas have 
been got from a single acre, though on 
und favorable season, 30 bushels are consider- 
fair crop.” 
He the grevt moisture, an 
past season, we may 
Offence of the pea crop, 
Ang@s far exceeded all th 


d consequent coolness 
doubtless attribute the 
which in several instan- 
ut we have a oe 

Is & inthis country. A young farming friend o 

Wp td a crop that good judges estimated at 60 

‘Is per acre, but which unfortunately, in spite 
ery exertion to save It, was So dama and 

Tied by the storms and long continued wet wea- 

A. of September, all accuracy as-regards the quan- 

¥ was out of the question. The ground was in 

tn the year before; and heavily manured. Jt was 
owed in the fall, once in the spring, sowed to peas 
f the Marrowfut kind, and well rolled. : 

But the greatest crop we believe on record, is the 
yne grown by Mr, Wasson, of Leicester, Livingston 
Co., as given in the N. G. Farmer of November. 
They were of the kind pe “a oe 
ish sowed on ground used for corn tw 
pamak oid soil he gp” mucky, three bushels ot 
seed to the acre, and the quantity grown on one 
acre, measured at the time of reshing, was 88 

d 8 qnarts. 
Mie pon like corn, delights in a rich deep soil, as 
in these it suffers less from drouth than on any oth- 
er;.andon such it is valuable as preparatory for 
wheat, a good crop smothering all weeds, and leav- 
ing the soil clean and in good condition. There is 
little use in attempting to grow the pea on poor or 
unmanured soils, and those who, on such soils as 
these, follow the pea with wheat, are apt to have 
their labor for their pains. pe with corn or hee 
ood part in any rotation ; manure oper 
pames - “a4 them, aa they leaving the soil for 
a grain crop unexhausted.—.4lbany Cultwatlor. 


Hard Names. 


Messrs. Gaytonp & Tucker—Permit me to of- 
fer your readers some excuses for the use of hard 
names, by wiiters on agriculture, particularly writ- 
ers on Agricultural Chemistry, Botany, Vegetable 
Physiology, &c. The fault seems to be uot tn the 
writers who use the terms, but in the readers who 
complain of them. Suppose a person who cannot 
read was to receive a letter from a friend; he goes 
to a neighbor, letter in hand, and commences abus- 
ing his friend, the correspondent, for addressing him 
in terms that he, the rec-iver, cannot comprehend. 
What would be thought of his complaint? Now 
this is precisely the ease with those who complain 
of the hard names used in the various branches of 
science, and especially agricultural essays. The 
language of science is necessarily an universal lan- 
guage. Were it not so the writings of a French- 
man would not be understood by an Englishman, 
aud so of all other nations—each nation would have 
its own sciences, from the benefits of which all the 
world besides would be excluded. Scientific terms, 
therefore, by general consent of all nations, are giv- 
en in the Latin language, which 1s understood in all 
enlightened nations, and this uniformity of nomen- 
clature is effected. Suppose a different state of 
things. Each nation uses a language of its own on 
all subjects io its writings. Nothing but a confus- 
ion of tongues equal to that of old Babel, would be 
the result. As familiar examples only look at the 
names applied in different parts of the country to 
some of our plants. Timorny, for example, a very 
important grass to all of us, you will allow, Is call- 
ed Herds’ Grass in New England, while Herds’ 
Gras: itself is quite a different sort of thing. Now 
suppose the botanical name of Timothy were used, 
hard as it is, would not the readers of all our public 
writings, better understand the subject? There 
being but one true name, all would soon understand 
it. Chemical terms are of the same character. No 
man can write an article that will be of the least 
use, without using what are called “hard names,” 
siinply becanse the science is comparatively new, 
new principles are discovered ard new names for 
these princioles must be used, and without ‘he use 
of these names and terms, no one would understand 
what the writer said. Besides, a writer for the pub- 
lic cannot know to what section of the country in 
the world his writings may find their way—if he 
knew that his atticles on the grassee would go to 
New England, and no where else, he might with 
some show of propriety say, “Herds’ Grass ;” or 
it it were confined to the middle and northern states, 
he might say “Tim thy ;” butas be cannot either 
know or suppose either, he will very properly say 
Phleum pratense, which every body can understand 
by referring to their books. When agricultural 
chemists are writing on the subject of manures or 
soils, they are equally obliged to use terms of fixed 
and certain meaning. Suppose they were to say 
harts horn, instead of Ammonia, this would give a 
very indefinite idea of the thing intended. But if 
they say Ammonia,every body mty know what wns 
intended by referring to the books. When a chem- 
ist says putrefaction evolves certain gases, and by 
tle addition of certain things, these gases may be 
fixed, and thus retained for the benefit of the soil, 
how can he express himself in a manner so that one 
who knows not even of the existence of such gases, 
can comprehend him? There are no common names 
or equivalent terms for any of these pr‘nciples.— 
Hydrogen gas for example has no common equiva- 
lent—no other word expresses the same sense. 
Carbonic acid gas has been called fixed air, but 
who would understand the meaning of fixed air bet- 
ter than they would that of the true term. No, gen- 
temen. Instead of complaining of hard names, let 
our farmers set to work and learn their meaning, or 
cause their sons and daughters to be taught them; 
this is the best remedy, and indeed the only one. 

An illustration of the folly of adopting or using 
common names is given in the case of Trmoruy. 
Here is another. The old and we!l known pest of 
the farmer, the Oxeye Daisy. is known by all the 
fullowing names in Baltimore county, Maryland, 
viz: Ca‘on’s Pink, Carolina Pink, Jefferson Pink, 
Richardson’s Pink, Maryland Aster, White Daisy, 
White Weed, Wild Camomile. The persons who 
know the weed by either of these names, do not 
know it by any of the others. The consequence is, 
when the persons who know it by the name of Cat- 
on’s Pink, see an article treating of the best means 
of getting rid of the Jefferson Pink, they pass over 
it withthe self congratulation that they are not 
plagued with that pest at least, whilst at the same 
time their fields are overrun with it completely. 
Now would it not be better for every body to call 
this weed by its proper botanical name, “hard” as 
it is, viz: Chrysanthemum beucanthemum? To con- 
clude, however, with the question I intended to put 
to those who quarrel about hard names—suppose 
the school boy was to say to his teacher, “ please 
sir, give me the words in English, Latin words are 
so hard,” what would the teacher of the Latin 
school think ? 8. - 

P. S.—In my own family I was regularly in the 
habit of teaching my children the proper botanical 
names of every plant in the flower garden, of which 
Ihada large collection. The children had no 
more difficulty in learning these “hard” names, 
than they would have had in acquiring the common 
ones, nor half so much, for there are numerous 
common names to all plants, but one proper name. 
All this they easily acquired befof® they knew a 
letter of the alphabet, and always used these hard 
naines tn their common talk with visitors and play- 
mates.— Albany Cultivator. 








Sreamive Potarors.—The secret of steaming 

tatoes is very little understood, and rarely carried 

into full effect, although it is by many considered 

indispensable to the nutritious developement of the 

vegetable. A late English paper describes the 
ess as follows :— 

* The whole mystery consists in suffering the 
steain to escape, and at the same time keeping the 
potatoes hot. When the cook throws off the wa- 
ter, under the jurisdiction of the cooking book, what 
jx she to do next ? The steam rushes out, and she 
places the vessel opposite the fire ; but, fearful that 
the toes a. in the meanwhile, she 
on foes cover. ns she ondoes one process by the 
other, for the steata no soouer escapes frow the po- 


tatoes, than being coufined by the lid, it condenses 
rapidly, and falls back in water upon the veget 

Aud thus, through the ignorance and obstinacy of 
our Couks, we are perpetaally served with what are 
familiarly called wet potatoes—a sort of vague @x- 
cuse, which helps to throw the fault upon the sea- 
sun or the gardener, or any thing or any body rath- 
er than the real culprit. The Irish peasant woman, 
wholly ignorant of science, but with instinctive sa- 
gacity, geis rid of sae difficulty by the simplest pro- 
cess unaginable. Placmg the vessel without the 
cover in a slanting direction opposite the fire, so as 
to hasten the process of steanting by the action of 
the exterua! Leat, sbe throws a napkin over the po- 
tatoes, which receives and retains so much of the 
steam as does not effect ita escape, while it per- 
torms the equally essential office of preserving the 
heat to the vegetables below, ”"—Cultivator. 





Ruta Bacas.—In 1840, I raised a good crop of 
ruta bagas, upon ground which had been occupied 
a8 @ pasture, withou! any manure being put upon 
it. The flowing year I sowed it with oats, as 
also the adjoining ground on which I had raised 
potatves, the oats were equally good, and alike, as 
far as 1 could see, on all the ground. 

In 1841, I raised the largest crop of Ruta Bagas, 
which [ have done, being at the rate of over one 
thousand bushels to the acre. The past year | 
sowed the ground with wheat, as also that adjoin- 
ing, on which I had raised potatoes. The wheat 
was equal on the whole, and a large crop for the 
past year. I cannotso well tell respecting their 
exhausting the soil, but [ beletve them to be a crop 
that is more profitable for me to raise than either 
sugar heets, carrots or potatoes, so far as! want 
them for feeding either catile or sheep. 

Garland, Feb. 1843. Asa Barron. 

Piscataquis Farmer. 





Susstirote ror Sweet Poraroes.—A friend 
intorms us that the common blood beet, if roasted 
with the skin on,is equally as lucsious as the famous 
sweet potato of the South. No washing or excori- 
ation whatever, should be allowed previous to cook- 
ing. We have never partaken of the beet so served, 
but we tried once to gratify our taste for a South 
shore murphy, by making a potato of a*slice of 
squash. It was ‘no go’ however, and worse than 
that, it succeeded very nearly in ‘using up’ our rel- 
ish for the squash in any way.—Cultivator. 





A ProritraBLe Cow.—One of the cows at the 
State Lunatic Hospita! has given this year, one 
thousand and thirteen gallons of milk. The account 
has been kept by the farmer of the establishment, 
Capt. Chaffio.—One other cow is estimated to have 
done ag well, and athird has fallen but little short 
of the other two, The cows are of common beeds, 
purchased of farmers in this town.—T'be milk of the 
one cow at four cents a quart, would be worth 
$162.08. The keeping costs about $75.—Worces- 
ter Spy. 





New Meruop or Growine Asparacus.—The 
Editor of the Horticultural Magazine, recommends 
a trial of the following method of growing aspara- 
gus, which is practised at Nice, and of whica a high 
account is given in the London Gardener’s Chron- 
icle, Take a quart wine bottle; invert it over the 
head ofa stock of asparagus just rising from the 
ground, and secure it by three sticks so that it can- 
not be knocked over. If left in this state the aspar- 
agus wi!l grow up into the interior of the bottle, 
and being stimulated by the unusual heat and mois- 
ture it isthen exposed to, will speedily fill it. As 
soon as this has taken place, the bottle must be 
broken and the asparagus removed, when it will be 
found to have formed a thick head of teuder de‘i- 
cate shoots, all eatable, and as compact as a cau- 
liflower. 





MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. | 


An intelligent class car scarce ever be, as a class, vi- 
cious, never, as a class, indolent. * * * The new 
world of ideas ; the new views of the relations of 
things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
properties and mechanica! powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present attractions, which ua- 
1 ssthe character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasures.—Everett. 





Solid Fire Balls. 

Last Thursday evening Proffessor Silliman 
deeply interested a large audience with his 
lecture ‘‘on solid fire balls, which fly through 
the atmosphere, throwing down stones and 
malleable Iron.” 

Be began by stating, that these brilliant 
meteors (he did not intend to allude to si.co- 
ting stars) are of more common occurrense 
than is usually imagined, extending probaby 
through all ages of the world, and arresting 
the attention of many historians, who have 
given detailed descriptions of their wonderful 
appearance but were esteemed fabulous, un- 
til the discoveries of science in more modern 
times, had establi-bed them as facts. Hard- 
ly any nation but has records of their appear- 
ance and in olden time the accounts border 
upon the marvellous—exciting the fears of 
the people, who looked upon them many times 
as the harbinbers of some great and extraor- 
dinary event. 

Prof. S. gave, with a brief description, the 
period when the most prominent and noted 
meteots had appeared in various parts of the 
world, Probably the earliest instance is to 
be found in Joshua, were it is mentioned, 
‘great stones were cast down from Heaven.”’ 
In one place they are represented as fiery 
stones—a star converted into stones. In a- 
nother they are called the Mother of Gods. 
Their appearance has been commemorated by 
some inscriptions on the fallen stone, and 
sometimes used as devices upon shields. At 
Constantinople, a shower of them killed cattle 
in the fields. Inthe year of the discovery of 
America by Columbus 1492, there were sev- 
eral remarkable instances in Europe. One 
in Germany which weighed 262 pounds; It 
was suspended in a church, and there found 
by the French, during the revolutiou, weigh- 
ing then one hundred and fifty pounds. 

These meteoric exhibitions have been at- 
tended with a highly luminous appearance 
loud explosions, prolonged like the roar of ar- 
tillery, a smell of sulphur, and the mass very 
hot. From the meteoric iron—called in India 
raw iron from lightening—mixed with one 
third of common iron, sabres; knives, and 
daggers, of good temper have been wrought. 
A mass of sixteen hundred pounds, called the 
Louisana lron was found and carried by some 
adventnrers to New York, to send to Europe 
on aspeculation, supposing it to be platina— 
but after learning its meteoric nature, sold it 
to Col. Gibbs, and is now a valuable addition 
to the mineralogy department of Yale Col- 
lege. 

eThe lecturer exhibited specimens of the 
‘black stones,” and of the iron, which had 
been very carefully collected and preserved. 
The latter is in plates and crystalized—com- 
pletely malleabie—tough and strong. When 
polished, of which it appears highly suscepti- 
ble, the surface is covered by wide cross lines 
similar toa plaid. The iron of the heavens is 
alloyed with nickel, silex, and magnesia—tin, 
and some other metals have been detected al- 
so—the earth in the mass isgrey. These el- 
elments are characteristic of the meteoric i- 





ron, and can be detected by it, as no mallea- 


ble iron is found in a native sta 
with nickel, 

Prof. S gave a gener 
remarkable instance in We 0 
which excited extraordinary | 
in Europe, he having together w 
Kingsley investigated with great 
circumstances attending the 
four days alter the occurrrence, 
early in the morning, (not quite — 
peared to those who saw it, like a 
of fire, shooting with great 
the sky, illuminating surrounc 
a bright glaring light and as it 
the zenith, gave 3 distinct reports 
report, a jump like the recoil of | 
struck a rock shivering it into fr 
glanced off, and as it struck the g 
it up and partially buried itself in t 

here were found three deposit 
—those noticed immediately after 
sions were very hot and had a sulj 
dor. During the passage of the me 
was followed by a train of fire, 
mens obtained, were added toge 
large one purchased by Col. Gib 
to the cabinet of Yale College. 

Several theories have been advanéed to ac- 
count for these meteoric bodies; among which 
are gaseous exhalations. As rain proceeds 
from vapor condensed in the at 
falls in showers, it would follow 
bodies would likewise come down it 
manner. Others have supposed 
volcanic origin. As the projectic 
is upward, the descent would 
line with the ascent. sides 
position as the matter of which they are form- 
ed has ever yet been found or known in vol- 
canoes, Others have suggested that they 
might have projected from the moon. This 
surmise would compel the exercise of a force 
to eject matter a distance of 24,000 miles to 
hring it within the attraction ofthe earth. If 
a power so great exists in the moon, it might 
be asked whether she would not come herse'f 
Many distinguished men have adopted this 
explanation of their origin. Another is, that 
they are fragments of exploded planets, oth- 
ers have advocated them as proceeding from 
the nebulous expansions, which as some as- 
tronomers conjecture have come together and 
formed the planets. If this were so these 
metoric bodies ought to be subject to the 
laws that govern those planets. 

To all these theories, Prof. S. deemed the 
manner and the line of direction in which 
these bodies fall to be a powerful objection. 
He then gave the explanation advanced by 
President Clapp, and supported by President 
Day, in an address soon after the event at 
Weston. This supposes them to be ferrestial 
comets; bodies that revolve round the earth, 
as comets round the sun; while the main bo- 
dy moves on in itsirregular course, fragments 
are detached and fall tothe earth. The di- 
rection agrees with a revolving body, as they 
pass through the atmosphere and descend to 
us. ‘Their lum’nous appearance and heat, 
probably arises from the astonishing force with 
which they are impelled—compressing the air 
and igniting the matter, for it is well known 
that powerfully compressed air passing 
through a stop-cock upon any combustible 
material will set it on fire. When the bodies 
of these terrestrial comets are expanded by 
heat, dhe surface will be prejected, or fly off, 
from the main body in fragments and produce 
all the phenomena which we see,--.Vew Ha- 
ven Herald. 


Philosophy in Sport. 
CHAPTER V. 
( Continued.) 

A sad account turned to a good account.—One ex- 
ample worth a hundred precepts.—A new char- 
acterinthe person of a mysterious stranger.— 
The bandilor.—S me geometrical definitions.— 
An evigma.—The arr val of Major Snapweil, and 
his interview with the maiden ladies of Overton. 
Just as Mr. Seymour was, on the following 

morning, stepping upon the lawn, with the in- 
tention of joining his children, Rosa and Fan- 
ny both made their appearaace completely 
drenched with water, and‘dripping like mer- 
maids, 

‘Heyday!’ exclaimed their father, ‘how has 
this misfortune happened?’ 

‘Do not be angry, papa,’ said Tom; ‘in- 
deed, indeed, it was an accident. Fanny ob- 
serving the water-cart in the garden, bad just 
begun to wheel it forward, when the water 
rushed over her like a wave of the sea, and, 
upon stopping the cart, it flew over with equal 
force on the opposite side, and deluged poor 
Rosa, who was walking in front of it.’ 

‘Well, well; lose no time in changing your 
clothes, and meet me again in half an hour.’ 

After the departure of the girls, Mrs. Sey- 
mour appeared on the lawn, and, advancing 
to her husband, placed a note in his hand, 
which had been just left by a female servant. 

‘I perceive,’ said Mr. Seymour, ‘it is from 
that unaccountable young man, whose name 
is Richdale, and who has, for several mouths, 
resided at Upland Cottage in perfect seclu- 
sion.’ 

‘The children,’ observed Mrs. Seymour, 
‘have frequently conversed with him in their 
walks, and so gentle and unembarrassed are 
his manners, that they are quite delighted 
with him, and have expressed a wish that you 
would invite him to the Lodge.’ ’ 

‘I assure you,’ replied Mr. Seymour,— 
‘that the little I] have seen of him has produc- 
ea the same favourable impression upon my- 
self, and nothing would afford me greater sat- 
isfaction than to receive him in our circle, but 
he declines all intercourse with the neighbour- 
hood, and inflexibly maintains his resolution 
of remaining in retirement. I am fully 
persuaded that he is suffering under some se- 
cret cause of dejection; for even though his 
transient gaiety of manner I have observed a 
stationary weight that oppresses the heart; 
and this, indeed, becomes mvre obvious as 
his countenance subsides into calm compos- 
ure, just as the rocks become more visible as 
the water grows clearer.’ 

‘And is no one acquainted with his history ?” 
asked Mrs. Seymour. 

‘No one; and when I tell you that Miss 
Kitty Ryland has completely failed in her at- 
tempts to penetrate the veil of mystery by 
which he is surrounded, I think you will at 
once acknowledge the fruitlessness of any in- 
ba 
“There are various reports upon the sub- 
ject,’ said Mrs. Seymour; ‘but 
doubtless, had their birth in the 
or ton te en fl . 

‘My dear,’ observed Mr. Seymour, ‘mys- 
tery is like a November fog, Giaitvinegel- 
fies and distorts every object 
through it; and I understand the maiden lad- 
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that this Mr. Richdale is no less than a 
bleman, if not a prince of the blood, in dis. 
Kitty has 
not even a clue by which she can unravel the 
mystery, although, I understand, she descend- 
ed to the contemptible expedient of opening a 
letter which was directed to him; what were 
its contents I neither know nor wish to hear 
but, depend upon it, they did not throw the 
faintest glimmer upon the subject,’ 

As the unlucky wight, whose stomach and 
po-kets are alike empty, will eagerly gaze 
through the window of a cook’s shop, and 
sniff the savoury fumes for some time, ere he 
surrenders to the tantalizing invitation of a 
scarlet and gold inscription, to enter and par- 
take of the fare, for which he can never pay 
except by a draft on his ingenuity; so did 
Miss Kitty Ryland, with an epicurean appe- 
tite, in that mart of news and scandal, the 
village post-office, strain her watering eyes, 
in hopes of catching a glance at the contents 
of Mr. Richdale’s letter, as she held it be- 
tween herself and the light; but, alas! the 
gratification in this case was as imperfect and 
unsubstantial, asin the one we have just de- 
scribed; and she would probably have aban- 
doned the attempt of appeasing her appetite, 
had not the motto on the seal afforded the 
same encouraging invitation to our spinster, 


d | as did the aforesaid sign-board to the hero of 


the chop-house. The design was a violet 
half hidden beneath its leaves, and the motto, 
‘Il faut me chercher,’—‘Il_ must 3& sovucnr.’ 


) | Egad, thought Miss Kitty, I will pursue the 


it is certainly going great lengths to 
the seal, but how can Mr. Richdale 
discover that it was not an accident, or a mis- 
take? Besides, the end will fully justify the 
means; thisstranger may be some convicted 
felon, who has escaped the hands of justice, 
and may murder us all in our beds.—Thus 
did she enter into a compromise with her easy 
conscience, and reconcile to herself the per- 
formance ofan act, which must certainly be 
regarded as the greatest outrage that can be 
committed against the laws of civilized soci- 
ety. The seal was broken—the letter unfold- 
ed,—when, lo, its contents turned out to be 
the items of a tailor’s bill! Mortified by dis- 
appointment, and unwilling to lose the advan- 
tage for which she had bartered every princi- 
ple of honour, Miss Ryland instantly wrote 
an artful letter to the tailor, in order to cab- 
bage some of the information which he must 
doubtless possess with respect to Mr. Rich- 
dale; but here, again, her efforts failed of 
success, for the man of buckrum replied, that 
all his knowledge upon the subject of her in- 
quiries was limited to the name and measure 
of his customer. But we entreat the reader’s 
pardon; in our willingness to illustrate the 
painful curiosity of Miss Ryland, we had 
nearly forgotten to inform him of the contents 
of Mr. Richdale’s note to Mr. Seymour, 
which ran as follows :— 

‘Mr. Richdale acknowledges, with the 
warmest sentiments of gratitude, the kind 
sympathy which Mr, Seymonr has so repeat- 
edly expressed for his apparently solitary and 
forlorn situation; and inspired by a confidence 
which such disinterested marks of attention 
could not fail to cherish, Mr. Richdale is in- 
duced to request Mr. Seymour’s permission 
to pay an occasional visit to his beautiful tem- 
ple of geology, and to inspect its mineralogi- 
cal treasures. Circumstances of a very pe- 
culiar and private nature compel Mr. Rich- 
dale to decline all social intercourse, and to 
seek from philosophical pursuits that balm 
which not only heals the present distempers 
of the mind, but so invi-orates it as to render 
it inaccessible to future attacks.” 

‘It is the letter of a man of feeling and re- 
fined education,’ said Mr. Seymour, as he 
refulded the letter. ‘I am right, Mr. Rich- 
dale is as I supposed, the prey of some secret 
grief; whatever consolation it is in iy power 
to afford, I shall cheerfu'ly administer ;—visit 
the geological temple?—by all means, when- 
ever he pleases, and I shall immediately com- 
municate to him my permission.’ 

The children had, by this time, re-assem- 
bled on the lawn. 

‘And so,’ said their father, ‘I perceive that 
my philosophical lesson of yesterday has been 
entirely lost upon you.’ 

The children were unable to comprehend 
the meaning of this rebuke; but Mr. Sey- 
mour proceeded :-- 

‘I trust, however, that the accident of this 
morning will serve to impress it more 
forcibly upon your memory: one example is 
better than a hundred precepts.’ 

Tom was more puzzled than ever. 

‘You have met with an accident; I will 
endeavor to convert it into a source of instruc- 
tion, by showing you how the principles of 
natural philosophy may be ,brought to bear 
upon the most trival concerns of life. You 
learned yesterday, that a body at rest offers 
a resistance to any force that would put it in 
motion, and that, when in motion, it equally 
opposes a state of rest; now let us apply this 
law for the explanatiou of the accident that 
has just befallen you. The butt was full of 
water; when you attempted to wheel it for- 
ward the water resisted the motion thus com- 
municated to the vessel, and from its vis iner- 
lie, or effort to remain at rest, rose up in a 
direction contrary to that in which the vessel 
moved, and consequently poured over; by 
this time, however, the mass of fluid had ac- 

uired the motion of the cart,—when you sud 
ly stopped it, and the water in endeavor- 
ing to continue its state of motion, from the 
saine cause that it had just before resisted it, 
rose up on the opposite side, and thus delu- 
ged poor Rosa’ 

Louisa was quite delighted with this simple 
and satisfactory application of phi hy,and 
observed, that she should not herself mind a 
thorough soaking, if it were afierwards by a 
scientific discovery. 

‘I will give you then, another illustration 
of the same law of motion,’ said Mr. Sey- 
mour, ‘which, instead of explaining an inci- 
dent, may perhaps, have the effect of preven- 
ting one. If while you are sitting quietly on 
your horse, the animal starts forward, you 
will be in danger of falling off backward; but 
if, while you are gallopping along, it should 
stop suddenly,—you will inevitably be thrown 


forward over the head of the animal.’ 


‘I clearly perceive,’ said Louisa, ‘that such 
would be my fate under the circumstances 
you state.’ 

‘Now, then, my dear children, since our 
friend the vicar cannot assist usto day, sup- 
we retire into the theory, and dedicate 
an hour or two to those less interesting, 
though not less important points of knowledge 
with which you must necessarily become ac- 

inted before you can comprehend the sub- 
of the ‘Composition and Resolution of 





Forces.’—-1, have, besides. a now toy to ex- 


plain to Louisa and an experiment tu perform 
in further elucidation of vis inertia.’ 
‘And will not the vicar be here to-day;’ 
cried Tom. 

‘What should prevent his coming?’ asked 
Louisa. 

‘That excellent man, and exemplary cler- 

yman,’ said Mr. Seymour, ‘always devotes 
Saturday to certain duties preparatory to the 
Sabbath; he visits all the pour in his parish, 
inquires into the amount of their week's earn- 
ings, and supplies the needy w.th such sum, 
from his own purse as may be sufficient to en- 
sure them a wholesome meal on the Sunday. 
He also examines the children in their cate- 
chism, and expounds the lessons of the follow- 
ing day.’ 

‘It would, indeed, be culpably selfish in 
us,’ exclaimed Louisa, ‘could we for an in- 
stant wish to divert him from so benevolent 
an occupation.’ 

The children, in compliance with their fa- 
ther’s wishes, cheerfully returned to the Jibra- 
ry, when Mr. Seymour presented Louisa with 
a Banpiror. Most sf our readers are, duubt- 
less, acquainted with this elegant toy. It 
consists of two dises of wood, united to eaeh 


string is affixed. When this string is wound 
round the axis, and the bandilor is suffered to 
run down from the hand, the end of the string 
being held by a loop on the fore finger, its 
momentum winds up the string again, and 
thus it will continue for any length of time to 
descend from, and ascend to, the hand. It 
uffords a good example of the operation of 
vis tneriie@, or what may, with equal propriety 
be termed the momentum of rotatory motion. 
Its action may be compared to that of a wheel, 
which, running down a hill, acquires suffi- 
cient momentum to carry it up another. There 
are several toys which owe their operation to 
the same principle, of which we may partic- 
ularize the wind-mill, whose fliers are pulled 
round ” a string affixed to the axis of the 
sails. In playing with the bandilor, a certain 
address is required to prevent the sudden 
check which the toy would otherwise receive, 
when it arrived at the end of the string, and 
which would necessarily so destroy its mo- 
mentum as to prevent its winding itself up 
again. Mr. Seymour now informed his 
young pupils that he had an experiment to 
exhibit, which would further illustrate, in a 
very pleasing manner, the truth of the doc- 
trine of vis inertia, He accordingly inverted 
a wine-glass, and placed a shilling on its foot; 
and, having pushed it suddenly along the ta- 
ble, the coin flew off, towards the operator, 
or in a direction opposite to that in which the 
glass was moving. He then replaced the 
shilling, and imparted to the glass a less sud- 
den motion; and, when it had acquired suffi- 
cient velocity, he checked it, and the coin 
darted forward, leaving the glass behind it. 
(To be continued.) 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The Last Rally. 


The good people of Winthrop Village and vicini- 
ty responded nobly to the call in our last, to come 
together on the 7th and give some practical and tan- 
gible demonstration of their esteem and regard for 
their old and tried friend, Rey. Mr. Thurston. 

We have not the means of knowing the number, 
kind, or amount of articles which the citizens in the 


plenitude of their generosity brought forward, and 
cannot therefore, as our friend Drew has, make 


such a set catalogue of the sundries which flowed 
in to the parsonage store room. Suffice it to say, 
that almost every thing necessary to the comfort of 
life was brought in with a liberality which did great 
credit to the generosity ofthe citizens, and which 
evinced their love and veneration for the man in an 
unmistakeable way. It wasa pleasant and cheer- 
ing sight to see the citizens of all ages, sexes, cal- 
lings and denominations, crowding around the ven- 
erable pastor, who, for more than a third of a centu- 
ry has been a spiritual guide, a faithful and devoted 
servant to the religious & mora! welfare of the town, 
Around him were to be seen venerable fathers and 
mothers, of more than three score years and ten, 
who had long been associate] with him in different 
capacities. There were the middle aged in the ma- 
turity of their strength, who had grown up under 
the instruction both of his precept and example ; and 
there were the young, buoyant and happy, all eager 
to join in the throng of friendly greeting. It is true 
we had no acting Governors nor Councillors nor 
Senators among us, but then we had far higher dig- 
nitaries than those, for the people were there, and 
they make such chaps every September. After all 
we should have done no great things, had it not been 
for the ladies who were unwearied in their labors 
of love (as they always ire) to arrange and adorn 
and put into a come-at-able shape the tables which 
were literally loaded with the good things of life. 
After the collation, music «:nd social converse and 
kindly greetings made the time hasten away too 
fast, and all reluctantly bade good night to each 
other, and, we doubt not, went home happy in 
having contributed to each other’s joy, and in hav- 
ing devoted a few hours of life in cultivating and 
strengthening those virtues which arise from social 
communion. 

On Wednesday, the children assembled in the 
same place to express their friendship and to 
receive advice and benedictions; but our paper 





particulars. 


Ho! for another Cornucopian Rally! 

While the spirit of love and good will prevails, 
it is best to give full vent to its promptings. A do- 
nation party will be held at the house of Mr. Ran- 
som Bishop, in this village, on the afternoon and 
evening of Tuesday next, in order to express the 
love and regard that the citizens entertain for Rev. 
Mr. Robinson, of the Methodist Church in this place, 

We are authorized to invite “every body,” for, 
although Mr. Robinson has been among us but com- 
paratively a short time, yet all who know him, can- 
not but love the man for his many christian virtues, 
and the purity and simplicity of his life. 


Unirep States Senator.—Hon, John Fairfield 
was, onthe 3d inst. chosen by the Legislata re, 
Senator to Congres, in place of Hon. Revel Will- 
iams, resigned. 

Y a Member —The pre- 
Bese pr oe bE Rc of he Loweeilie. Journal, as 
to the to which Mr. , of Kentucky, 
would t honor upon the constituency, thut re- 
turned him to this seem to have been re- 
alized. ‘Toward the close of the last session he sig- 
nalized 
der the 











himself in a fracas at the eating-house un- 
House of Representatives, and received a 





other by a small axis, upon which a piece of 
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severe wound in his hand fromm ¢ 
glass; and last night at an eating-horse ; 
sylvania avenue, he got into a fight with 
named Drudge, a miller’s cart driver. w, 
nated in his opponent’s biting the jay 
his ear off! r. Sewall did his best 
mischief, but the fragment of Mr. 
(which is now in the Doctor’s possess 
much Jacerated to be restored, and the i. WAS top 
ber will of course carry the mark of the oa ni 
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travellers ?—Correspondence of th 
cial. 

EARTHQUAKE IN THE Wesr ivpres 
from the office of the Washington, N. ¢ \ 
contains the particulars of an earthquake vie, 
happened at St. Marrin’s, on the eighth of Fobra 
The account is furnished in a letter by D, An: 
and breught by Capt. Brooks of the schoone aval, 
eigh. The first shock happened about ee Pow 
in the morning and lasted from three to for siperay 
utes, during which period, and for try 
the town, Phillipsburg, N 
ited a distressing scene. The heads of famii:.. 
out on business, were seen hastening Pe 
ly able to keep their balance, owing to t! 
tated movements of the earth ; some of 
ing their wives, children, relatives and servan 
in the yards, others in the steets; those that rer = , 
ed in their houses, in many cases clasped topeth \ 
imploring the Omnipotent hand, for pardon : 
merey, expecting every moment to be the last Ti 
noise and jar of furniture moving about, the 
ing of glass, &c. &c., added to the creaking of the 
houses, and the awfu! roar of an earthquake, {i)j. 
the boldest hearts with fear and consternation M,. 
ny wall houses were much injured. ‘The med a 
earth forming the shores of the town, opened end 
rose In an extraordinary manner; showing the es- 
cape of confined air. Many families were anxious 
and some preparing to leave their dwellings to seek 
satety on board of vessels in port, even after the 
shock, fearing the danger was not over. The Chief 
J. W. Vonkamonds, as soon as the shock had sub. 
sided, ordered all the boats of the port, to be st 
tioned from the upper to the lower part of the tow, 
to cor vey aS many persons as was practicable on 
board the shipping, in case of another shock. . 
Chief Magistrate ordered Divine Service. which 
lasted till one o'clock. P. M. Another shock was 
felt about four o’clock, P. M. and a third at nine 
The first shock was felt at St. Kitt’s and St. Busta. 
tia, both of which islands suffered considera)!y but 
the particulars were not known. — 

I'he New York papers state that Capt. Matthews 
of the sehooner Erie, from Port au Platte, St. Do- 
mingo, reports that Capt. Dunham, of the brig Clara 
from St. Thomas, arrived at Port au Platte the day 
previous to his departure, and informed him that on 
the 4th of February, a violent earthquake had been 
felt in the windward Islands, and it was apprehend 
ed that part of the Island of Montserrat had sunk in 
the ocean. An English steamer had been despatch- 
edto ascertain what damage had been done at 
Montserrat and the other windward Islands. 


_ FURTHER PARTICULARS. 

By an arrival at Baltimore from St. John’s, Porto 
Rico, letters have been received giving further ae- 
counts of the disastrous effects of the late earth- 
quake in the Windward Islands. 

In St. Thomas it was very severe, and is said to 
have lasted over two minutes. All persons fled 
from their houses, but most fortunately no one was 
hurt, and no material damage was done here. A 
vessel arrived at St Thomas from Antigua reports 
that all the houses were thrown down on that Is- 
land, and the windmills were cither down or so much 
injured that they cannot be worked. In Nevis, also, 
every thing (except the bath-house) is down, and 
the steamer passing Martinique, Guadaloupe and 
Montserrat, saw those Islands covered with a dense 
cloud of dust. 

The town of Point Petre, Guadaloupe, is entirely 
destroyed, and ten thousand persons are supposed to 
have been killed. The \oss of property is imimense.— 
Boston Cultivator. 


Destructive Fire at Cincinnati: 
SEVERAL LIVES LOST. 

An extra frown the office of the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette, dated February 27, 8 o’clock, A. M. furnish 
es us with the following particulars of a destructive 
fire which occurred at that place on Saturday 
‘ast :— 

On Saturday afternoon, about five o’clock, a fire 

roke out in the smoke-house of Messrs Pugh and 

Alvord, at the corner of Walnut-street and the Can- 
al, which in its consequences, has been one of the 
m ‘st distressing that ever occurred in that city. 
The smoke house was in the rear, and somewhat 
detached from the main building, being connected 
with it only by a wooden door and narrow passege- 
way through which the meat was usually wheeled. 
It was thought the fire could be confined to the for- 
mer, and for that purpose the Pork House was clos 
ed as tight as possible, by shutting ali the doors and 
windows, to exclude a rush of air to feed the flame. 
In the course of half an hour the main building was 
filled with smoke, rarified air, and probably some 
inflammable gas, from the smoke houses, and when 
the flames burst throngh the wooden door connect- 
ing the two buildings, an instantaneous roar ol 
flames was perceived, and, in the twinkling of an 
eye, the whole of this spacious, substantial building 
was a mass of ruins. The whole roof was lifted up 
in the air and thrown into the streets in large frag: 
ments—the second story walls on the north and 
south sides were thrown down, and the whwule eas 
tern end of both stories, fronting on Walnut, blown 
into the streets, from its foundation up. 

The appearance of thy explosion was awfully ter- 
rific, and its consequences fatal to several of ovr 
most estimable citizene, Jt is thought that from 
eight to twelve persone were immediately killed, 
and probably twenty were severely wounded, some 
of them dangerously. Of the number that were 
positively ascertained to be killed, this morning, 
were, 

Joe: ph Bonsall. 

Caleb Taylor, of the late firm of Woodnut & Co. 

H. 8S. Edmunds, pork packer. 

J. S. Chamberlain, pattern maker. 

John Ohe, a German laborer. 

And two or three other German laborers, whose 
names we could not ascertain. 

Of thoge most severely wounded, are. 
George Shillito, firm of Worthington, 
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H.. Thorps, Inspector of pork. 

T. G. Bhaeffer, printer. 

Mr. Alvord. firm of Pugh & Alvord. 
Samve! Schooley, a lad. 

Mr. Finch, carpenter, 

John Blakmore, machinist. 

And probably a dozen or twenty others, whose 
names we could not ascertain with certainty. 

Our neble fire department deserves every wee 
mendation. The diligent fire engine, hose aad hoo 
and ladder companies, came on to the ground, ~" 
commenced operations in a rapid and masterly sty 
and the ravages of the fire were as usual —. 
to the building in which it]originated. ae 
borne down for a moment by the great exp aed, 
many of them drenched with water and barehea ‘ 
they toiled laboriously for six hours, and = 
them all night. ee generous labors canne 

highly appreciated. 
Ci ved of the melancholy circumstances of the 
case, the loss of property is hardly worth mention: 
ing. ‘There were about 200,000 pounds of bacon - 
the smoke honge, totally destroyed fully on 
however. We understand there was also oF : 
inauranee on the pork house, which will rebuild " 
as the lower floor and foundations are poinjere 
The surrounding sheds and yards were filled er 
barrels of pork, bacon ~ lard, which was gene 
ly wot out without much injurv. : 
The pork house was erected by Mr. George ™ 
Jones in 1830, for the late Bank of the United * an 
and built in the most faithful and substantia! 
ner throughout, 
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fire that has taken place in this | 
city since the of last March, when the 
house occupied by R. W. Lee & Co. and Pu 
Aivotd ney rey A similar explosion took 

ace then, pent up 
P nich shattered the walls, but did little other daim- 
age, as the building was open and partly burned at 
the moment. 

Further Particulars. The Cincinnati Gazette of 
Monday, states that the whole number of persons 
killed at the late fire in that city, so far as ascer- 
tained, is nine. Mr, H. O. Merrill is the only per- 
son killed whose name was not in the list we pub- 
lished yesterday. The number of severely wound- 
ed is feurteen, and about twenty are reported to be 
slightly wounded. The following wonnded persons 
were not mentioned yesterday :—Lewis Wisby, 
John M. Vansickle, Joseph Trefts, arm broken; A. 
Oppenheimer, James Tryant, Robert Rice, William 
H. Goodloe. 


Proceedings of Congress. 


Sarurpay, Feb. 25.—In the Senate, after some 
time spent on the private calender, they resumed 
the consideration of the bill to repeal the Bankrupt 
Law, amended by the Committee of the Judiciary. 
A number of spe ches were made, for and against, 
and then the committe’s amendment was lost by a 
vote of 16 to 30. Mr. Benton moved to amend b 
striking from the House bill that ‘proviso,’ whic 
includes in the operation of the Bankrupt Law all 
cases actually commenced prior to the passage of 
this repeal bill. Mr. Berrien resisted this as mon- 
strously unjust. Mr. Benton’s proposition was lost 
without a division.—The bill was then ordered to a 
third reading, and being read, it was passed, 31 to 
14. Mr. Morehead reported back 48’ And the 
Senate adjourned. - 

The House, after passing a resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Rely ogg te pay a large sum 
for certain horses lost in Tennessee, during the 
Cherokee campaign, went into committee, and re- 
sumed the consideration of the general appropria- 
tion bill but did nothing. 


Monpay, Feb. 27.—In the Senate, the bill to per- 
mit the entry of merchandise from wrecked vessels, 
duty free, was read a third time, and passed. 

Mr. Tappan presented a memoriai from Ohio, 
asking Congress to ry « such measures as will 
release Amos Kendall from confinement. And on 
his motion, to meet the case, the Senate took up and 
passed the bill to amend the laws regulating im- 
prisonment for debt within the District of Columbia. 

In the House, the bill to repeal certain parts of 
the act entitled “an act respecting the organization 
of the Ariny,” was soterel be be engrossed. 

The bill providing for the publication of the de- 
bates and proceedings of Congress in a continued 
series, by Gales & Seaton, was then taken up, and 
debated at great length. 

Mr. Adams asked leave to offer a resolution, 
providing that hereafter, whenever a Judge of the 
U. 8. Supreme Court shall die while the Court is in 
session, his place shall be supplied from the non 
slaveholding States, &c. Objections being made, 
the resolution was not entertained. 

The House then went into Committee, and resu- 
med the consideration of the civil and diplomatic 
appropriation bill. 

The item under consideration was $100,000 for 
continuing the coast survey, which was adopted 
with a proviso. 

Mr. Underwood moved toamend by inserting an 
appropriation of $5000 for sending a Commercial 
Agent to procure information as to the practicabili- 
ty of constructing a canal across the Isthmus of Da- 
rien—agreed to :—$50,000 was appropriated to the 
Custom House at Boston; aud some further pro- 
gress was made in the bill, when the Committee 
rose, with instructions to @epert it to the House. 

A message was received from the President of 
the United States, communicating, in compliance 
with a resolution of the House, a report from the 
Secretary of State, and correspondence with Lord 
Aberdeen, in relation to the alleged right of Great 
Britain vo visit American vessels. 


Tuespay, Feb, 28. In Senate. Mr. Evans, 
from the committee on finance, reported, with an 
amendment, the House bill authorising a re-issue of 
‘Treasury notes. 

The bill to reduce the rates of postage was taken 
up, when. 

Mr. Merrick proposed to amend it by reducing 
the rates of postage as follows :—on letters not ex- 
ceeding thirty miles, five cents; over one hundred 
and not exceeding twc hundred and twenty miles, 
fifteen cents ; over two hundred and twenty miles 
and not exceeding four hundred miles, twenty cents; 
for all distances over four hundred miles, twenty- 
five cents, 

The amendment of Mr. Merrick was agreed to, 
and the bill was engrossed for a third reading. 

Mr. Archer from the committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs reported the bill regulating the intercourse 
with China, 

The Naval Pension Bill was passed. 

A bill to extend the charters of the District banks 
from 1844 to 1854, was the next business in order. 

On motion of Mr. Buchanan, an amendment was 
adopted to the effect that the banks shall forfeit 
their charters when they shall refuse to redeem their 
notes in specie, and making provision for liquida- 
tions. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 

Bill to provide for carrying into effect the late 
treaty between the U. States and Great Britain was 
received from the House, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The Senate, at seven o’clock, went into an Exec- 
utive session. 


{In House.—The bill making ap 
civil and diplomatic expenses of the oo for 
the year beginning on the first of July, 1843, and 
ending on 30th June, 1844, was taken up. 

The amendment agreed to in Comuittee of the 
Whole, appropriating $3000 for a commissioner to 
the Sandwich Islands, was concurred in by a vote 
of 83 to 48. 

The question was then taken on the proviso that 
no part of the appropriation for diplomatic expenses 
shall be applied to the payment of any salary, or 
outfit of any minister, charge de’affairs, or other 
foreign representative, who may be appointed to 
post now vacant, or in which a vacancy may exist 
during the session of Congress, unless the apponit- 
ment be made by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 


The amendment was not concurred in—yeas 60, 
nays 101. The other amendments of the commit- 
tee having been concurred in, the bill was read a 
third time and passed. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and took up the 
bill making appropriation for carrying into effect the 
late treaty between the U. States and Great Britain. 

Mr. Cushing entered inte its defence. 

Mr. Everett submitted an amendment, to the ef- 
fect that it shall be the duty of the commander of 
each of the vessels tu be stationed on the African 
coast, to visit all vessels on the coast, or within one 
hundred leagues thereof, which he may have good 
reason to believe are American, and engaged in the 
slave trade, for the sole pu of ascertaining 
whether they be American. If they be American, 
the commander shall take note of their names, the 
date at which they were visited, and the reasons 
therefor, and report the same to the Department. 
He asserted in the course of his remarks, that the 
part of the treaty relating to the African coast, 
would be inefficient without this amendment. 

Mr. Allen gave a brief history of the Boundary 
Question, and replied to the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Vermont. 

The time to which the debate was limited having 
expired 

Mr. gop eyed moved to strike out the a ne 
priation for the preparation and equipment 
naval force to be employed on the coast of Africa 
by the United States, according to the eighth arti- 
cle of the treaty ; but the motion did not prevail. 





priation for the 


_ The question was 
Everett, and it was rejected—ayes 22, noes 105. 
Mr. Johnson of Tennessee, moved to strike out 


gases, | and the bill was passed—yeas 137, mays 37. Ad-| 
. em | among others, present, celebrating the marriage o!| 


taken on the ainendment of Mr. | G 


Main abd Massachusct's, but the motion did not 


The committee then rose and reported the bill. 
The previous question was moved and seconded ; 


journed. 

Wepnespary, Feb; 29.—In the Senate, the Bul! ve 

pay vo enemas claim, for disburseinents du- 
e late war,—was passed. 

r. Archer, from the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, reported back, without amendment, the 
House bill to provide for carrying into effect the 
late treaty. 

Notice was given that the bill would be called 
up the next day. 
A corsiderable amount of business was done in 
Senate, during the day, but it was not of general in- 
terest. 

In the House, Mr, Littlefield presented the reso- 
lutions of the Maine Legislature, in favor of Amos 
Kendall. . 

Bill from the Senate, was reported, declaring 
Robbinston, in this State, a port of delivery —The 
bill was twice read. 

Reports from the Secretaries of State, and the 
Treastiry, were received in answer to calls for in- 
formation, 

The principal part of the day was occupied on 
the Naval Appropriation Bill. A spirited debate 
occurred on the propriety of changing the secretary 
of the Bureau of Clothing, from a civilian to a Cap- 
tain or Purser. The Secretary costs $3000 a year, 
which it was contended, should be saved by putting 
a naval officer there. No action was had on the 
proposition. 

(> We are indebted to the Merchant's Ex- 
change News Room for a copy of the New York 
Herald of Sunday morning, containing an account 
of the closing proceedings of Congress. 

The vote of thanks to the Speaker of the House 
was passed, 141 to 17. 

According to the correspondent of the Herald, the 
Senate passed the bill to send a minister to China, 
restricting the salary to $9000 a year, and compel- 
ling the President to name him at the present ses- 
sion. They rejected the nomination of Mr. Wise 
as Minister to ~_— by a vote of 24to 12, and 
rejected Mr. Cushing’s nomination 27 to 19. “The 
President sent in their names three several times, 
and three times they were rejected. The President 
then sent in John C. Spencer as Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Mr. Everett to China. After a con- 
siderable debate, they were both confirmed. 

The same paper states that it is rumored that Mr. 
Wickliffe is to go into the War office and Mr. Por- 
ter of Pennsylvania to be Postinaster-General. At 
four o’clock, the correspondent writes that “ no new 
nominations were sent in for Secretary of War, or 
Minister to France, or Minister to England. ” 

The nomination of Mr. Irwin, as Minister to Den- 
mark, it appears was confirmed, and Calvin Blythe 
was confirmed as Collector at Philadelphia. Lieut. 
Col. Henderson was confirmed as Brigadier Gener- 
al of Marines, and the Senate refused to confirm 
Commander Latimer as Captain. 

The correspondent of the Herald says that “it is 
said that Mr. Webster will be nominated to Eng- 
land, Upshur to the State Department, and Wise or 
Cushing to the Navy.” 

According to the same authority, the Senate ad- 
journed at four o’clock on Saturday morning, the 
4th inst. Whether they are to meet again at the 
request of the President, for the transaction of ex- 
ecutive business or not, we are not informed.—Bos- 
ton Courier. 

Atsert Situ, of Maine, has been appointed 
Commissioner torun the Boundary line under the 
late Treaty. 

Frankii~ Gace, of Maine, has been appointed 
Consul to Cardenas.—Age. 





George Vance, Esq. senior editor of the Albany 
Atlas, died of smal] pox in that city on Wednesday 
night, deeply lamented by a large circle of friends. 





Oregon.—The London Times complains of the 
ill-timed and unconciliatory proceedings in the U. 
S. Senate, providing for the occupation of Oregon: 
says that the representatives of England must in- 
sist on strict and speedy jnstice and advises that 
the Chinese fleet be kept in sailing order until such 
justice is secured. 





A collision took place Thursday evening on the 
Norwich Railroad, accompanied with serious injury. 
About 6 o’clock in the evening the accommodation 
passenger train from Norwich met a train from 
Worcester, and before the engines could be stopped 
the two struck with considerable force. One of the 
engineers, Mr. Holt, had both arms broken, one at 
the wrist and the other above the elbow. It was 
found necessary to amputate in the latter case. One 
of the breakmen, Mr. Cheney, had both legs bro- 
ken. 





Banxrupts.—The number of applications for the 
benefit of the bankrupt law to the present date, is 
probable not less than 40,000. A tadle published 
by order of Congress makes the number 34,232; and 
the dates of the returns, are not, on an average, la- 
ter than the Sth December last. Furthermore, the 
table includes no reurms from North Carolina, 
Louisiana, ar the Northern district of Missisippi. If 
we may say that there bankrupts owed on an aver- 
age $5000 which 1s probably below the truth, their 
aggregate indebtedness was $2000,000,000; or ex- 
actly equal to the national debt which would be 
created according to Cost Johnuson’s magnificent 
agrarian scheme.—Journal of Commerce. 





Arrairns at ‘Wasnineton.—We gather from 
the Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce and 
from other sources a few items of news not in our 
report of the proceedings of Congress, 

The nominations of Mr. Wise as minister to 
France and Mr. Cushing as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, were both confirmed afier midnight in the ses- 
sion of Thursday. The President signed the Bank- 
rupt repeat bil! on Friday, having retained it as long 
as he could constitutionally, for the benefit of those 
whose last hope is the bill. 

In the Senate, the Bill relating to the Land office 
was s0 modified as to continue to Robert Tyler, bis 
salary as signer of Land Patents, a 

Mr. Williem W. Irwin of Pennsylvania hae 
been nominated and confirmed as Charge to Den- 
mark.’ \ 





ad Accipent.—John Cason, aged 9 vears (an) 

dopted son of Mr. Benj. Godfrey, of Etna) was i 
nantly killee in that town, by the falling of a tpée 
othaim, on Wednesday last. / 





Fast Day —The Governor of New Hampshire, 
has appointed Thursday the 6th of April, as a day 
to be odserved by Fasting and Prayer in that Slate. 


Hundreds of Lives Lost !—During the late flood 

= oe a —o was sent to the relief of 
sufferers, going from place to place picking u 

the survivors from the ae of 1 wend eae aiient 
thus rescuing from a a watery grave seventy-five or 
a hundred persons. Some were necessarily left to 
perish in the cane and timber, as there was no pos- 
sible way of reaching them—their cries often being 
heard above the noise of theelement. Six families 
of Indians, fourteen miles this side of Jonesborough, 
are reported lost, and Colonel Milam of Kentucky, 
with a lady, his niece, and a Mr. McKinney, portals 
ed. It is thought that over a hundred lives have 
been lost between Fulton and Jonesborough. 


_Immigranis to the United Slates—From a commv- 
nication from the Department of State, transmitted 
to Congress, we learn that the whole number of 
passengers which arrived in the United States from 
foreiyn countries during the year 1842, amounted to 


110,984—of which 74,014 were in the district of 
Mew- York. 


Tue Tria or Mercer for the murder of Her- 
berton, will commence at Woodbury N, J., on the 
21st of March, befare the Oyer and Terminer, of 
County. A number of the ladies of 


Woodbury. have carpeted the cell in which youn 
Mercer is confined, and furnished caphawred 














the $300,000 to be divided in equal moieties to 


Murder at a Wedding.—We learn froun the Buffa- | 


lo Commercial, that a young man named English, 
was murdered at a wedding party in that place, on 
Friday last; under the most aggrav:ting circumstan- 
ces. Itseems thata man named McCullock w :s. 


the sister of the deceased, when young Englis! 
playfully took off McCullock’s hat, but which ue 
immediately replaced again, whereupon McCullock 
stabbed him, and he died in fifteen minutes. The 
asssassin was secured and committed to prison. 





Merico.—We learn from the New Orleans papers 
of the 15th inst. that on the preceding day that city 
was filled with various unpleasant rumors in relation 
to our affairs with Mexico in consequence of a re- 
port brought by the Galveston steamship that she 
pear off the Balize the U. S. revenue cutter Wood- 

ury, from Vera Cruz, having on board General 
Thompson, our Minister to Mexico, who was on his 


report, however, did not hold general ‘credence, 
more particularly as, though the vessel bringing it 
arrived early in the morning, nothing had transpired 
to confirm its truth up toa late hour at night—V. 
Y. Jour. Com. 








PAarriced. 

In Winthrop, Feb. 29th, by Rev. Mr. Merriam, 
Mr. Wm. Mace of Readfield to Miss Abby Wads- 
worth, of Winthrop. 

In Portland, on Wednesday evening, by the Rev. 
Dr. Nickols, Rev. Richard Pike, of Dorchester, 
Mass., to Miss Francis West, daughter of the late 
Col. A. W. Atherton, of Portland. 

In Portland, on Tuesday ‘evening, by the Rev. 


Mr. Farrington, Mr. John H. Riley, of Boston, to 
Miss Ann daughter of the late Capt. Martin 
Gerts, of P. 


In Belfast, by Rev. A. Pingree, Mr. Alvah Page, 
to Miss Harriet A. Shute. By Rev. S. G. Sargeant, | 
Mr. Watson Hinds, to Miss Sarah Farrow, all of 
that town. ~x< 





—— 





DKLED, 


In Gardiner, Feb. 18 Amos Muzzy, formerly of 
Spencer, Mass., aged 51. 

In Kennebunk, Mrs. Dorcas Sewall, widow of 
the late Daniel Sewall, Esq., aged 84. 

In Gorham, 2d inst, Dr. William H. Peabody 
aged 42, 

In Gorham, 28th ult. Nathaniel Blake, 90. 

In Freeport 28th ult. Widow Sarah Custis, aged, 
38.—Ist inst. Widow Peggy Sherman, aged 0. 

In Knox, 19th ult. Mrs, relict of of the late Mr. 
Jno Haskell, formerly of Gorham, 86. 

In North Turner, Me. 7th ult. at the residence of 
his brother, Mr. Jeremiah P. True, 34, late assistant 
engineer on the Western Rail Road, an employ- 
ment in which he was engaged from the commence- 
ment of that public work to its close. 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, Feb. 27. 
1343. [Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser,& 
Patriot}. 

At Market 440 Beef Cattle, 750 Sheep, and 160 
Swine. 40 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Pricea.—Beef Catthe—We quote to correspond 
with last week ; about the same prices were obtain- 
ed for a like quality, viz: a few extraat $5" First 
quality, $450a $475; second quality $4 a $4 
25; third quality $3 50 a $4. 

Cows and Calves—Very few sales, 

Sheep—Sales were made at prices from $2 50 to 
275. 

Swine.—No lots were sold to peddle. A few 
were retailed from 4 1-2 to 51-2, and afew small 
Shoats at 6 cents. 








Notice. 

I‘ consideration of my good will to my son Rodney 

F. Adams, | hereby relinquish to him his time 
from this date to receive his wages and to transact ba- 
siness for himself as though he were twenty one years 
of age, and I will pay no debts of his contracting after 
this date. NATHANIEL ADAMS. 
WM. HASKELL, witness. 

Greene, March 4, 1843. 10 
Administrator’s Sale. 

URSUANT to a license from the Hon. Williams 

Emmons, Judge of Probate for the County of Ken- 
nebec, will be sold at Public auction, on ‘Thursday the 
twentieth day of Ppril next, at 9 o’clock A. M. at the 
dwelling hoase of the late Harvey Pettingill, deceased, 
in Winthrop, all the right title and interest that said 
Pettingill had to any and all real estate in said Win- 
throp, heing the equity of redemption of the firm on 
which he lived at the time of his decrse, including the 
revision of the widow’s dower in the same. ‘The in- 
cambrance on said farm and terms of sale made kuown 
at the time and place of sale. 

ZELOTES A. MARROW, Administrator. 
Monmou.h, March 4, 1243. 


Spring Fashions! 

RS~Hains & Sister, have on hand and for 
sale at their Elouse, a handsome assurtmeut of 
Straw and Plorence Bonnets, which they will sel! on 

the most reasonable terns ; consisting in part of 
Dunstable, Leghorn, Diamond, Snakeskin and vari- 

egated, &c. &. 
They will also repair Bonnets of all kinds cheap. 
Winthrop, March, 12, 1843. 














BARNABY & MOOER’S 





PLOUGH, 


To which was awarded the first Premiam (a silver 
cup,) of the American Institute, at its Ploughing Match 
at Newark, N. J. in October 1840 ; an Honarary Pre- 
nium of $30 by the New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety, at iis annaal Fair at Syracuse, in September, 
1541 ; and the first Premiam of the American Insti- 
tate, (a Gold Medal) at the Ploughivg Match at Sing 
Sing, in October, 1841. 


Keep it before the Public, 
That the subscribers have purchased the Patent 


eens of the above CELEBRATED PLOUGH for the 
Joanties of KENNEBEC, SOMERSET and FRANK- 


>” | LIN, and have commenced manufacturing them in the 


most perfect manner, and from the best materials, and 
intends to keep a constant supuly on hand. 

_By the above operation we shall be enabled to fur- 
nish the Farmer with the only Plough in existence that 
will do all kinds of work. 

This Ploagh in working on level, sward land, will 
lap or match in the most perfect manner. It may be 
used as the common Plough, by laying out the field in 
lands, or it may be used right and left, turning the fur- 
row all one way, and avoid all dead farrows in the 
field. It is the most perfect Side Hill Plough in use, 
as the laborious task of shifting the Mould Board as in 
the commun » is avoided, the action of the team 
with the touch of the ploughman’s toe, shifts the back 
end of the beam from handle to handle, which fits the 
Plough for either a right or left haed farrow. It also 
forms a double Mould board Piough by shifting the 
oo eof boheme io the center of the cross piece 

ween ndles. All kinds t iri 
doable Mould Board fp ope 


ing drains, farrowing, ridging, ploughing between row- 
Plosgt &e. Paty, te last chsugh “net ‘ee 
Plough is of easier draught than any in exist- 


land h. Those in want of a good are in- 
vited to give the i 
gut Oban ccs ho te —every 


A. B. LINCOLN & Co. 
Augusta, February 16, 1843. 

At the HARD WARE STORE, one door North 

of the Post Office. 


Buch 
UNGARIAN BALSAM of Life, for sale 
Wholesale and retail b 


if 








ble bed. him with a suita- 


y 
51 SAM'L ADAMS,nyy Nowell ,Me.. 


turn h ied b . Southall. This 
return home, accompanied by Mr. ~ Ground Hemlock, Larch or Janiper species, from one 


Gog 











ANKS & EVELETH, 


DEALERS f! 
Ware, Iron and Steel. 


ALso, 


a 

STOVES, FIRE FRAMES, HOLLOW WARE, 
SHEET LEAD, SHEET ZINC, 
- PEATHERS, &., &e. 


South of Post Office, Water Street, 


ae A 
H. W. Painsarxs, sain 
J. H. Evevera. 1f3 


Ornamental Ever-Green Trees. 
HE subscriber will con- 
tract to deliver any num- 
ber of vigorous and thrifty or- 
numental ever-green trees, of 
the Whine and Norway Pine, Sprace, Hemlock, 













to three feet in height, at Boston, New Yo » Phila- 
— or Baltimore, un packed and in pus ae 
tion im crates, at the chea rates.— Say fr 
to eight dollars per hundred. + peemeg | 
ns, or Companies desitous of Ordering either 
kind, will receive prompt and satisfactory atteotion on 
addressing the subscriber, post paid, and remitting cash 
or satisfaciory references of payment on delivery of 
thé trees desived. For his ability to falfilany engage- 
ment he may undertake, he is permitted to refer to 
Hon. FP. O. J. Sarrru, of this city. 
DAVID STEVENS, Jr. 
Portland, Maine, Feb. 1843. 6w9 


A. B. LINCOLN & CO. 


MANUFATTURERS OF 
BARNABY & MOOER’S 
Pateat Double Nold-Board, Side 

, Hiil and 
Level Land Piough. 


AND DEALERS IN 


Hardware and Cutlery ; Iron, Steel and Glass ; Sheet 
Lead and Lead Pipe; Cut and Wronght Nails, 
Horse Nails, Tacks and Brads ; Jappanned 
and Brass Topped Dogs; Brass Fire 
Sets, Whips, Brashes, Glue, 

Hoes. &c. 

One Door North of the Post Office, 
AUGUSTA, Maine. 





A.B. Lincoty, 
Hiram S Penp.Leron. 


Iron & Steei. 


large quantity of Iron and Steel, of various sizes 
aud dimensions. Aijso Nails, all sizes from 3d to 
6A. For saleby » 
Feb. 8, 1842. 


STANLEY & CLARK. 
6 
Hard Ware and Cutlery. 
AIRBANKS & EVELETH have constantly on 
hand and for sale a handsome assortment of the 
above gods, which they offer for sale on the most ear 
sonable terms, consisting in part of — 

KNIVES and FORKS—Pen and Pocket 
Knives—SHEARS—-SCISSORS—-RAZORS—- 
CHISELS—PLANE IRONS—LOCKS, of all 
kinds—-MILL SAWS—Circular do—Croscut do— 
Hand do— W 00d do— Wood Screws—Cast BUTTS 
—WNashua Latches—Common and American Jap- 
panned do —BENCH TOOLS—SPOONS—Mahoga- 
ay KNOBS—Trace and Halter CHAINS—Shoe 
Thread—composition Tea Kettles—British Lustre 
—Sheat Leet—Sheet Z'nc—Brass Kettles—Brass 
Andirons— Cast Steel SHOVES, &c. &c. 

—ALSO:— 
Iron and Steel. 

Sweeds’ flat and square IRON—English flat, Old 
Sable do—Shoe Shapes—Spike Rods—Nail Rods— 
Nail Plate— Hame lron—Bank’s round Iron—Sweeds’ 
STEEL— Extra and Common CAST STEEL—Ger- 
man deo—Iron Axletrees—Elliptic Springs—Anvils— 
Vices—Cut and Wrought NAILS, &c. &c. 


ALSO, 


Cooking, Box and Parloor STOVES—Air Tight 
do—Fire Frames—Oven, Ash and Boiler Mouths— 
Canldron Kettles—HOLLOW WARE—all of which 
will be sold at great Bargains for cash. 

Parchasers of any of the above articles, are respect- 
fally invited to call upon as, at the store formerly oc- 
copied by J. ii. Cuapp, three doors South of the 
Post Office, Water Street, dugusta. 

Feb. 24, 1843. 








3wis8 





Stanley & Ciark have for sale at the 
Brick Store ir Winthrop,—Common and extra Sou- 
shong tea from 50 to 67 1-2 cents per Ib. Young hy- 
son do from 50 to 87 1-2 cents. 
SUGARS. 
Biown, White, Double Refined & Havanaa, common 
and Double Refined do. Cask and Box raisins, and 
spices of all kiuds. 
Fish.—Cod, Pollock, Mackerell No. 1, 
Tongues and Sounds, &c. cheap for cash. 
MOLASSES. 
It is only to be seen to be approved. 
Feb. 8, 1843. 


Doct. Gordak’s 
Rh A of Pomegranate and Pills, Pulmonary 


Jelly, Peruvian Linament, Opadildoc, Colum- 
qia Drops, Physical Drops, Juland Balsam, Restora- 
tive and Grand Restorative. 

For sale by SAM'L ADAMS, Hallowell, Me. 
51 
Good and Cheap Bargains. 
HE Subscribers having a large and general assort- 
ment of BROADCLOTHS, SATTINETS and 
Beaver Cloths, Prints, Mous de Luins, Saxony Cloths, 
Adrianople, Thibet, Silk and Gingham Shawls, Flan- 
nels, Red, White, Greeu and Yellow do. Roslyn and 
Carolina Plaid, Ribbons, Edging, Insertions, White 
and Brown Cambrics, Sheetings gnd Shirtings, 
Table Covers, 
Ginghams, Silk and Cotton Velvet, Velveteen, Figur'd 
and plain Umbrellas, Looking Glasses, Paper hang- 
ings dc, will seilthe above with a various lot of 


DRY GOODS, 


too numerous to mewtion—for the sake of the cash, 
at lower prices than we have heretofore offered. 
STANLEY & CLARK. 
Winthrop, Feb. 8, 1843. 6 


Confidence Inspires Confidence. 
NEW AND POSITIVE CURF FOR THE 


SALT RHEUM, 
AND OTHER CUTANEOUS DISORDERS. 


ONBS'S DROPS FOR HUMORS, a safe inter- 
nal remedy for SCROFULA and diseases of the 
skin, such as SALT RHEUM, LEPROSY, SCALD 
HEAD, ERYSIPELAS, and al! kindred diseases, ex- 
ternal and internal. 
afflicted will do well to examine the ample 
testimonials of physicians and others, in the hands 
of his authorized Agente, where the medicine may 
be fuund, and where 
have experienced its 











rsons can be referred to who 
— effects in this State. 

It seldom, if ever, having fuiled to perform a most 
satisfa eure of the various loat diseases 
for which it is designed, where the directions accom- 
panying each bottle have becn faithfully followed. 

Don’t fail or delay in calling, sovinge ranting, and 
inq@iring for yourselves. You will be ind totr 
itand thereby find the same wonderful effects as mul- 





titudes of others bave. 
AGENTS. 
~G. W. Washburn, China; A. H. Abbott & Co., 
South China; Taber, East Vassal b 5 
Thomas Frye, Vassalborough Corner; A. F. § 


; Anson 8. Morrill, Madison; I 

a rson, Mercer; A. W. F. Belcher, Forming. 
ton ; Franklin Smith, Anson; J. H. Sawyer, Nor- 

, ; T. Chalmers, Albion ; H. Whitehouse 

John L. Seavey, Unity ; Horace Waters and 
J. E. Snell, Augusta ; Samuel Adams, Hallowell ; 

n ith and Co.,Gardiner; J. Wetony, Rich- 
Gardner, Bowdoinham ; Edward Mason 
Co, Gnd Sanborn and Carter, Portland; Wm. 

ter, Brunswick ; N. Perkins and Co., Topsham ; 
N. Harris, "Greene ; Reynolds & Co., Lewiston 
Falls; J. Allen, Waterville. 








Fe ioe you have tried every thing. else, and you 
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rr “ST 5 
Highly Important 
TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


BOMMER’S NEW METHOD 
FOR MAKING VEGETABLE MANURE, 


BY FERMENTATION. HH, WATERS. 





Prait! Feoait! 
Hat! ONE Boxes Oranges and Lemons, and 
Thirteen Drams of Figs, jast received from Boston 
and for sale at the Cerner Btore on Market Square, by 











If the merchant nearest you has them not, 
urge him to procure them at 71 MaidenJane, the 
next ime he visits New York, or to write for them. 
| No family should be a week without these remedies. 


BAR DNESS 
BALM OF COLUMBIA,FOR THE HAIR, 
which will stop it if falling out, or restore it on bald 
places; and on children make it grow rapidly, or on 
these who have lost the hair from any cause. 
ALL VERMIN that infest the heads of children 
in schools, are prevented or killed by it at once.-- 


Find the name of COottnat ere on 


it, or never try it. Remember this always. 
-_———>___—_ 


RHEUMATISM, and [ION VIS ioaooe 


positively cured, and all shrivelled muscles and limbs 
are restored, in the old or young, by the Iwotan 
| Vscerasre Exixm ann Nerve ano Bons Lininent— 
but never without the name of Comstock & Co. on it. 


- fred ka. 
<¥ ~~ « 
. 7* * 


are wholly prevented, 


| AMugasta, Prob. 15, 1842. 7 
(Secured by Patent.) | 
NEW invention has been made, to prodace any Fars. ; 
desirabie quantity of MANURE in a sbori time, Buffalo Robes, a few only at good bargains, Genet & 
either with or without cattle, as nutritious as stable Cony Skins, at STANLEY § CLARKS. 
— more lasting, and at very little -_" A Feb. 8, 1843. 6 
igneous plants, Straw, Cornstalks, Weeds, Roots, | se\,\ gn | , tae Wei aeee ~~ 
Sea-Grass, and in fact every thing belonging to the | j 0 FAMILI ES & IN VALIDS. 
vegetable kingdom, whether green, or dry, can be coo- | RARER PRO ls SS 
versed mae maeare. 5 ‘ : | The following indispensable family reme. 
This Manare is a composition of animal, mincral | gies may be found at the village drug dfanee 
os re ew eo fern, aro nature and soon at every country store im the state 
0 natriment of plants. e secret of the inven-| p, 
tion is amply peiorhany and the process of manage- an we dines hk unto. @hey 
ment clearly described, in my Method, a copy of which | . ~ 
is permanently conveyed to every purchaser for the use _ h 
of his own farm forever. Dtrntla PGs on the wrappers, as all others 
The preparation is simpleand easy, and by following by the same names are bast impositions and counter 
the directions of my Method, farmers may safely cal- feirs. 
Ccula’e apon certain success. ‘I’o facilitate the purchase 
ofmy Method, the price is fixed at the following ex- 
ceedingly mederate terms. For cleared land, not ex 
ceeiling one acre, $2,10; for more than one acre, 10 
cents to be added for every additional acre. 
Rev. ELI BARNETT, at Westville, New Haven, 
Conn., is my authorized General Agent for New Eng- 
land, including Connecticut, Massachus: tts, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Rhode Island. 
I hereby give notice. that the pamphlets of my Meth. 
od are all signed by my owa hand writing, and sealed, 
and can be obtained only from myself or my agents au. 
thorized for this purpose; and that every Method cir- 
culated or sold by any other person I declare to be false 
and counterfeit. 
GEORGE BOMMER. 
The subscriber has been appointed Agent for the 
State of Maine, and is authorized to dispose of rights to 
those who wish to purchase according to the above stip- 
ulations. E. HOLMES, Winthrop. 








We call attention to the plain, simple, and unvarnish- 
ed facts in the following stutement conceTning 


PERSIA AND INDIA FLUID. 






are not relieved, try the Persian and India 
Extracts, for they dissolve into a fluid when in the 
stomach, and are taken up by the absorbent vessels, 
and conveyed throngb all the organs. This opera- 
tion brings the medicine in contact with disease, 
let it be situated in what organ it may. 1: is not se 
with pills, made of othet substances, or of minerals. 
No family is known to suffer by sickness, who keep 
and use the Persian and India Extracts: children 
are never troubled with worms, bad breath, bowel 
complaints, when their stomachs are kept clean by 
the use of this remedy. Worms are generated in 
unclean stomachs. There is no use of trying any 
other pill, ifthese do not answer the purpose, for 
they are decidedly the best and cheapest remedy in 
use. Cos.ive and Dyspeptic persons have decider 
thet this Extract is the best to regulate the bowels 


or governed if the attack has 
come on, if you use the only true Hays’ Linimen r,from 


Comotoch S ” Bo, 


and every thing relieved by it that admits of an out. 


ward application. It acts like a charm. Use it. 


ee 

HORSES that have Ring-Bone, Spavin, 
Wind-Galls, &c., are cured by Roors’ Srecirte ; and 
Foundered porses entirely cured by Roofs’ 


Founder Ointment. Mark this, all horsemen. 





Dalley’s Magical Pain Ex- 


and to promote digestion, of any thing known. For “ 

Scrofula or agule blood, plirhabn there is nothing tractor Salve.<-The most extraordinary 

better. Recollect this Extract is reduced to a fluid,| ‘e™medy ever invented for all new or old 

therefore enters the whole mass of blood, to purity *” ad Oa r 

and cleanse it. Females should inform themselves BURNS: ~ ae SCA A DS 
ane Or > 





of their medical powers, by reading a treatise on 
disease—a history and discovery of these Fxtracts, 
certificates, &c., which occompanies the Medicine. 

For convenience, these Extracts are made in pills, 
and are called Resurrection or Persian Pills, and are 
fur sale by the proprietors, E. CHASE & CO., No. 
1, Arcade Hall, Rochester, N. Y. and in all the prin- 
cipal places in the United States. 


Auimal Chemistry. 


and sores, and sore EYES 


thousands. 


It has delighted 


It will take out al! pain in ten minutes, 


and no failure, It will cure the P=anus ES 


LIN’S SPREAD PLASTERS. 


A better and more nice and useful article never was 





AnimaL Cuemistry has proved beyond all question, | made. All should wear them regularly. 
that means can be so chemically combined as to ac- 

“ 9 r) A . " 
upon the absorbent system, and remove various act LIN’S TEMPERANCE BITTERS: 


cumulations, which, if allowed to continue, will ere- | 8 the principle of substituting the tonic in place of 


ate disease, pain, troublesome tumors, morbid swel- 
lings, and scrofulous diseases, &c. 

According to Chemistry add the physiology ef 
the human system, a remedy has been discovered, 
and is now applied and rendered successful, in re- 
moving painful swellings pain in the side and back, 
scrofala tumors, King’s Evil, enlargement about the 
neck and throat, ague cakes, enlargements of the 
spleen, &c. &c. Une thing shoold be borne iu mind 
by every physician, that the means here spoken of 
should be used in preference to every thing else, in 
case of gatherings vr painful swellings in the breasts 
of those who nurse. These who are in toe habit of 
being troubled in this way, should use it before any 
symptoms of hardness are manifested. No exposure 
to co'd will have any effect on the perts where this 
application is worn.— When the breasts are painful, 
there are no means which can be used that will give 
so quick and certain relief as this. Those who do 
not wish to suffer must bear the above in mind and 
use the means here specified ; for it never fails in 
this disease, neither cun it fail. The reader can rea- 
dily see, if it can soften and subdue such inflama- 
tions, of how much importance it would be to use in 
case of weak backs, spinal irritation, and in fact all 
kinds of weakness or inflamation. As an external | 
application in Liver Complainte, Pain in the hips and 
shoulders, it has no equal; and asa pain extractor, 
there is no magical drops or linaments that will com- 
pare with the Jew Dayrn's or Hesrew Praster— 
this is the remedy, and it is too well known among 
vhysicians in general, to need any further descrip- 
tion. Thousands have been relieved by this Plas- 
ter, after every other application bas failed. A pam- 
plet giving an account of its discovery, with certif- 
icates, directions &c., accompanying each Box, 
which is sufficient to spread 6 or 8 Plasters—Prict 
50 Cents. It is pleasant to wear, and no one need 
to fear of taking cold in that part over which the 
plaster is applied. 


THE CELEBRATED CONWAY MEDICINES. 


Dr. Jebb’s Liniment, in enlarged Bottles, For Rheu- 
matism, Bruises, Sprains, Chilblains, Numbness, 
Stiffness in the Joints, &c. The relief is immedi- 
ate and cures frequently in twenty-four hours, al- 
thuugh of years stending, aud thought incurable. 
Price 37 1-2 ets. 


Dumfries’ Itch Ointment.—A safe, certain and 
expeditious cure for the lich, be it ever so inveter- 
ate, in one hours’ appbication. No dungrr from ta- 
king cold. It does not contain the least particle of 
mercury or other dangerous ingredient, and may be 
applied with perfect safety by pregnant females, or 
to children at the breast. Price 25 cts. a box. 

Relfe's Aszhmatic or Consumptive Pills.—Price re- 
duced to 25 cts.—give immediate relief—cure the 
most obstinate Coughs. Common colds frequently 
removed in a few hours. 

Albion Corn Plaster.—This Plaster never causes 
the least pain, althoogh it dissolves and draws the 
corn out by the roots—but gives immediate ease ar 
soon as applied. Price 26 cts. a box. 


Dumfrie’s Remedy for the Piles,—One of the bost 
and most thoruugh remedies known for this trouble- 
some complaint. Price 75 cents for two hoxes— 
Ointment and Electuary—or 37 1-2 cents for either 
where but one is wanted. 

Dumfries’ Eye Water,—For sore and inflamed 
Eyes. Nothing known gives such immediate relief 
—and in some exbeedingly bad cases, the most un- 
expected and desirable relief has been found in the 
vse of his Eye Waier, after every other remedy had 
failed. Persons who hove used it pronounce it, 
without hestation, the best preparation for these 
complaints they have ever met with. Price 25 ete. 


the stimulant principle, which has reformed so tnany 
drunkards. To be used with 


LIN’S §S}me@xe)By PILLS, supenor to at 


others for cleansing the system and the humors affect. 
ing the blood, and for all irregulanties of the bowels, 


d th ral health, 
an e general healt &ctor-@ Cin 


HEADACHE 


nature, thus :) 
DR. SPOHN’S HEADACHE REMEDY 


will effectually cure sick headache, either from the 
NERVES or bilious. Hundreds of families are 
using it with great joy. 
— 


DR. SPOHN’S ELIXIR OF HEALTH, 


for the certain prevention of E58 SAAS S8=@ or any 


general sickness ; keeping the stomach in most per. 
fect order, the bowels regular, and a determination to 


the surface. co L 8) Ss O76) ther. Ss 
pains in the bones, hoarseness, and DRORS¥ 


are quickly cured by it. Know this by trying. 
_—_—_— 


CORNS.—The French Plaster is a sure cure. 





aL $4070) 





hair any shade you wish, but will mot color the sk 
—— 


SARSAPARILLA. comsrock’s com 
POUND EXTRACT. There is no other prepara 
tion of Sarsaparilla that cah exceed or equal this 
If you are sure to get Comsrock’s, you will find 


superior to all others. It does not require puffing. 
_@¢——__ 


ESate EU. Sse 


CELESTIAL BALM 
OF CHINA. A positive cure for the piles, and ait 
external ailings—all internal irritations brought to the 
surface by friction with this Balm;—so in congl, 
swelled or sore throat, tightness of the chest, this Baim 
applied on a flannel will relieve and cure at once. 


Fresh wounds or old sores are rapidly cured bv u 
cpeehatidiittentad 








KRemcm. 


taken in ume, and is a delightful remedy 
ber the name, and get Comstock's. 





KOLMSTOCK’S VERMIFUSE «" 
eradicate all in children or aduis 


with a certainty quite astonishing. It is the same «a 
that made by —------.. and sells with a repidity 


Full and ample directions are | each of the | almost incredible, by Comstock § Co., New Y ork. 
ahove articles, and each be designed W. L. Kipper a 
on the outside wrapper. TOOTH DROPS. KLINE*S—cure effectually, 
Lewis’ Arabian Hair Oil, bids fair to take the ee 


edeace of other Oils for the Hair, that is of 
ered to the public. Lt givesa beautiful gloss, ano 
possesses the virtues of all other compounds. 


AGENTS. 


Samuel Chandler & E. Whitman, Witthrop— 

J. E. Lada, E. Fuller, and G.S Carpenter, Augusta. 

—H. B. Lovejoy, Fayette—H. Smith & Co., Gard- 

iner—N. Harris, and Wm. Haskell, Greene.—G. 

Graves, and O. S. Marston, Mt. Vernon.—J. B. Fil- 

lebrown, Readfield.—8. Plaisied, Waterville.—S.C. 

Moulton, Wayne—S. Page & Co. Hallowell.—O. 
Washburn, China. 

SAM'L ADAMS, Hallowell, General Agent 

for the State of Maine. 


Sirigh For Sale, very cheap. 
Inquire at this office. 


Mperterastnen scalar asada BRESNOY. 

By applying to our agents in each town awl 
village, papers may be had free, showing the m. «1 
fespeciable names in the country for these facts, «0 
that no one can fail to believe them. 

Oy- Be sure you call for our articles, and not 
be put off with any stories, that others ace 1s 
geod. HAVE THESE OR NONE, should be 
your motto-<and these never can be true and genwine 
without our names to them. All these articles to be 
had wholesale and retail only of us. 


Giinslictrido vrs vow 


*) Maider-Tane, New York. ard of aor agents, 


SAM'L ADAMS, Hallowell. 


























POETRY. 


IDLE WORDS. 
BY MAJOR C. CAMPBELL. 


The strongest love hath yet, at tmes, 
A weakness in its power ; 
And latent sickness often sends 
The madness of an hour! 
Tro her I loved in bitterness, 
I said a cruel thing ;— | 
Ah, me! how much of misery 
From idle words may spring ! 


I loved ber then—1 love her still, 
But there was in my blood 

A growing fever, that did give 
Its frenzy to my mood ; 

I sneer'd because another's sneers 
Had power my heart to wring j-— 

Ah, me! how much of misery 
From idle words may spring ! 


And when, with tears of wonder, she 
Look'd up into my face, 

] coldly turn'd away mine eyes, 
Avoiding her embrace ; 

Idly I spake of idle doubts, 
And many an idler thing; 

Ah, me! how much of misery 
From idle words may spring ! 

"T'was over soon, the cause—not soon 
The sad effects pass'd by; 

They rave beneath the winter's sky, 
Ana ‘neath the summer's sun! 

I sought forgiveness—she forgave, 
But kept the lurking sting! 

Alas ! how much of misery 
From idle words may spring! 


Month after month—year after year, 
I strove to win again 
The heart an idle word had lost; 
But strove, alas! in vain. 
Oh! ye who love, beware lest thorns 
Across Love's path ye fling; 
Ye little know what misery 
From 1px words may spring! 
[London Keepsake. 











—eoe— 
OH NO, WE NEVER SPEAK IN FRENCH. 
ALTERED BY MISS LESLIE. 
From an Anonymous Parody on a Popular Song. 


Oh! no, we never talk in French, 
Its sound no more is heard ; 

Our lips are now forbid to speak 
The smallest foreiga word : 

I cannot say—** Mon cher ami, 
Comment vous pertez vous?”’ 

Nor he reply—‘‘ ‘Tres bien mon ange, "’ 
Oh! no—it would not do. 


I dare net sigh— Pensez a moi ’’— 
Or—“ Soyez vous fidele; "’ 
Nor can he say—* Toujours a toi ’’"— 
Or—“ Au revoir, ma belie ’’— 
And if—* Ne m'oubliez pas '’—slips out, 
As ‘twill ere I’m aware,) 
“ They're talking French! "’ is seream’d about. 


Ere I can add—*“ mou cher.” 


And “ m'aimez vous ''—I never hear, 
Nor dare he ever say 

« Jusqu’ la mort '’—so much we fear 
To parlez en Francois. 

All ears are open when he sits 
Beside me, after tea, 

Lest he should say—** Acceptez moi?” 
And I should answer-—“Oui.”” 


~ MISCELLANE 








OUS. 


—— 





Fin tha Forear & Adeouts 
The two Travellers. 


CHAPTER I. 


Inrropuction. Sir Henry Dumps.—His paren- 
tage.—Education &c.—Resolves to travel.- -Em- 
barks for India.—Arrives at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 


Sir Henry Demps, one of the persona- 
ges who figures on the subsequent history, 
was descended from a noble family in Eng- 
land, and from one of the younger branches 
of it; and which, but for the relationship he 
claimed to nobility, had begn but little no- 
ticed. Sir Henry’s father had seen with re- 
gret, and not without feelings of mortified 
pride, this kind of distinction in consequence 
of the prevalence of liberal principles, fast 
sinking in the public estimation. He had 
noticed individuals rising from the most hum- 
ble walke of life, and by unwearied efforts 
attain, not only the badge of nobility, but ac- 
tually wearing its honors in the public esti- 
mation. Hence then, although he figured 
among a certain class with some share of su- 
periority, he felt sensibly it was not the hom- 
age paid to talents or virtue. With this 
state of feelings, when arrived at manhood, 
he became captivated by an Irish lady in 
humble life, who though certainly equal, if 
not superior to him, in every qualification 
that constitutes true nobility, was not address- 
ed by him without a violent struggle with 
his own pride. At length, however, his at- 
tachment prevailed over his sense of etiquet; 
he preferred his suit, and obtained her hand. 
Of her qualifications for a wife, I will only 
say they were of a superior order. Hence 
then, we see that Sir Harry truly had a moth- 
er in the highest sense of the word. 

Perhaps the reader here will feel some 
surprise that [ introduced Harry Dump’s 
name with a ‘‘Sir’’ appended to it. 1 will 
explain. Harry was the eldest child of these 
parents, a bright and intelligent boy, possess- 
ed ofa good share of common sense, but 
more especially of real mother wit, with all 
the vivacity of trae Hibernianism mixed with 
it. From the circumstances of his par- 
ents, his playmates would often sarcastically 
call him Sir Harry. When a small boy Har- 
ry enquired of his mother what it meant by 
calling people Sirs, and how they obtained 
that title. Of this she informed him, and 
puinted out to him the destinction between 
the false and genuine nobility. But says 
she, take it all in good nature, though it is 
meant sarcastically; you may be one of na- 
ture’s noblemen, and that in the highest em- 
inence to which human nature can attain. 

Harry’s father had been long sensible that 
mere title, without any foundation from real 
merit, was like the fabric of a vision, base- 
less. He had found that those artificial dis- 
tinctions in society founded only on the con- 
nections of a kindred nobility, were fast wa- 
ning away in public opinion, and a distine- 
tion of another kind was taking its place. 

“And though, from long usages the visible 
structure remained, it was merely nominal. 
He found also in the person of his wife a su- 
periority of understanding, of which he litile 
thought in the visions of, even courtship. 








Such fortitude, such true affection, such fi- 
delity and all those qualifications described 
so admirably in the $lst Chap. of Prov. It 
was under the influence of such examples, 
and the teaching of such pesons, that Harry 
received his education. Harry’s father had 
a large and well selected library, given him 
br a deceased relative; and as he had receiv- 
ed a good scientific education himself he com- 
menced teaching and training his children as 
soon as they were capable of it. And he 
early taught them that it was in vain for them 
to expect to arrive at eminence and be dis- 
tinguished for real worth, without the con- 
currence of their own exertions. The family 
of Mr. Dumps seniors, exhibited the true 
character of a Lyceum in which science, and 
the practice of every virtue, were practically, 
as well as theoretically taught. 

Harry imbibed a taste for travelling in ear- 
ly life, by reading voyages, travels, and the 
history of different nations; but the peculiar 
circumstances of his father’s family, render- 
ed the accomplishment of his designs imprac- 
ticable, at least, during his minority. 

And here, perhaps, it may be well to in- 
form the reader that soon after the marriage 
of the elder Mr. Dumps, his wife suggested 
to him the idea of renting a farm, to which 
he acceeded; and says she, there is one be- 
longing to the Marquis M , on which the 
present lease soon expires; and [ know the 
Marquis don’t like the present tenant; per- 
haps if you apply in season, we may obtain it. 
Mr. Dumps made all due preparation to 
make the application, by obtaining and ar- 
ranging the necessary evidence of funds nec- 
essary to manage the same, and advance 
some rent if required—of his industry and 
skill in managing landed estate, acquired un- 
der a noted farmer in the West of England. 
Having made all necessary arrangements, 
he set outon a journey of some 40 or 50 
miles, to the Marquis of M ’s country 
seat; and on his arrival sent in his name &c. 
by the servant whose business it was to at- 
tend to the calls of strangers, who soon re- 
turned and led him into an apartment belong- 
ing to the mansion, requesting him to be 
seated until his lordship could attend to his 
request. In about an hour his lordship en- 
tered and kindly accosted him; ‘‘iny friend, 
I understand you want to rent my estate at 
B. You know what I expect, as I suppose, 
preliminary to any bargain, as to skill, in- 
dustry, competent funds, &c.” Mr. Dumps 
presented all his papers, which his lordship 
perused with the closest attention, for some- 
time; in the meanwhile, the Marchioness en- 
tered the room, apparently on some business 
of her own, but in reality to watch the pro- 
gress of the bargain. ‘Well, well,” said 
his lordship, ‘‘if you can manage an estate 
with as much skill and care as you have in 
arranging the evidence, [shall certainly be 
satisfied.” ‘‘And where does this gentleman 
reside?” said the Marchioness with a very 
inquisitive air. “At C, said his lordship.” 
‘‘And his name is Dumps,” said she. ‘‘ Yes” 
said the Marquis. ‘‘Well,” said her lady- 
ship, “‘we had a very faithful female servant 
once, who after living in our family awhile, 
went into that part of the country to visit a 
relative, and it is said she is married; per- 
haps you can inform us concerning the truth 
of the story.” I will give any information 1 
can, said Mr. Dumps, half confused and half 
pleased, suspecting who it might be. It was 
Kitty McCallayhan, one of the best servants 
we ever had. I hope she is well married, 
for upon my word she is deserving enough 
towed a noblemen. ‘I married, said Mr. 
Dumps, Kitty McCallayhan, please your 
ladyship. There, dear husband, exclamined 
the Marchioness, I hope you will rent that 
estate to Mr. Dumps, for then I am sure we 
shall know where to get butter and cheese 
fittoeat. Ah! sucha neat body I never 
saw in my life—every thing so nice. And 
so the estate was rented to Mr. Dumps; 
much to the satisfaction of all the parties; 
and here Harry was born and received his 
education at his father’s ‘‘manual labor 
school.” 

The Mar,jnis used to take his lady every 
year and ride over to C. to view his estate; 
and it was not only with satisfaction, but with 
pride he witnessed the improvements which 
were made on the estate; even beyond the 
terms of the lease. After Harry had arrived 
to the age of 7 or 8 years, the Marquis be- 
gan to pay particular attention to him, ask- 
ing him many questions, and so apt and sen- 
sible were his replies, his lordship would al- 
ways make him some present at parting. 

Thus the minority of Harry passed away 
without much of the marvelous, or even much 
to excite interest, until he arrived at the age 
of 20 years, when his father and mother both 
died within a short time of each other; and 
the estate by a clause in the lease reverted 
to the Marquis. Harry might have still oc- 
cupied the estate, under an assurance that 
when he arrived at age the lease should be 
extended to him; but now his inclination to 
see the world, took the lead of all other in- 
terests. He resolved to travel inthe East; 
and for this purpese took leave of his friends, 
and the Marquis in particular, who loved 
him as his own son, and made him many 
presents, with an injunction to write him as 
often as possible, detailing all such matters 
of interest as he should meet with in his 
travels. He embarked on board an East 
India ship, called the Victoria, and after a 
pleasant passage arrived at the Cape of Good 
Hope in safety. His progress alter this will 
be detailed from his own letters. 

(To be continued.) 


Who will try it on and 


For the Farmer & 


‘ 

Who with that masculine st dd hur- 
ried step is passing yonder street ? Gudden- 
ly she stops, kicks the snow from her manly 
feet and enters the peaceful domains of the 
inmates, habitation; all is breat agita- 
tion and silent suspense, while ~ mel- 
ancholy sits brooding on her countenance, 
till the common and well known salutations 
of the family circle have passed the era of 
the moment and left each to bask in the a- 
grecable reveries of their own imaginations, 
or broach some new and pleasing subject the 
topic of the morning; but memory always 
busy is not long in waking up the lyre of 
some new and favorite theme of discussion, 
propelled and urged on by the magic of sar- 
casmand slander, that harmoniously dwell 
united within the breast of this would-be- 
styled-lady. Soon this witty critic and lady, 
for so I must call her, for the honor of her 
sex, becoming gorged to the full, sighing at 
every breath in slanderous palpitations, every 
organ becomes expanded, every muscle pent 
up to its highest pitch, under the influence of 
this dogmatic dilemma, or disease of the 
heart, becomes unmanageable under the par- 
oxysm of thought & utterance. She ignites, 
the whole combustible matter confined within 
the walls of this walking sepulchre, explodes, 
belching forth volumes of benighted infamy, 
withering in its venomous touch every prin- 
ciple of peace and piety, blasting in its pu- 
trifying progress every vestige of the hapless 
character that may chance to fall a victim to 
her slanderous breath, and at last, having 
spent the fury of dire revenge upon the hap- 
less being of her rage and matice, she re- 
tires, leaving the last dying accents of her 
polluted lips to serenade the ears of the un- 
‘conscious neighbor, till lost to the gaze, she 
enters at the next door-neighbor, while dark 
suspicion, scowling, envy, jealousy, & false- 
hood burned after her. 


They saw her enter—truth and honor slept, 

Whilst injured justice turned her head and wept. 

But let us for a moment in imagination 
follow her.—She has once more entered the 
abodes of peace and amity, and with all the 
maiden eloquence, cloaked with sophistry for 
the purpose, has once more opened the flood 
gates of black revenge; she there continues 
harping upon the key of malice, till the cloud 
of her envy hath passed away or spent its fu- 
ry upon the devoted victim of her mulicious 
confab. Thus she continues foraging and 
prowling about the streets, till finally finding 
herself out of funds, and being destitute of 
stock she retires from the field, leaving it 
strown with the spoils of her calumuiated 
slang. 

Now these are a few simple facts, and facts 
too, that can be duly appreciated by any 
careful observer, at least they are by me, 
since bnt a few days ago I was so carefully 
hunted down by one of these sharp-nosed 
blood-houuds. But as good luck would have 
it, I most luckily escaped the poisonous fangs 
of this wily reptile, and am now ready to 
meet her even handed, but not with the same 
weapons. Addressing myself more particu- 
larly to you Mrs.* I despise your mode 
of combat, I cannot descend to such paltry 
meanness; and now as a friend, let me con- 
jure you, as you value your own happiness, 
as you value the happiness of your friends 
and family, not to call my name again in 
question in cases of such moment. Not deem- 
ing it worthy of answering yea or nay, to the 
calumniating allusions of this female arbiter, 
and not wishing to be thought or called epi- 
thetical in this short epistle, I would close in 
a spirit of contrition, not forgetting, however, 
to say that I am not in the habit of giving any 
reasons for aught I see fit to do; and now, 
Mrs. I pray God, that you and I, though late, 
may both learn to mind our own business. 

T. Woopsury. 


* We suspect there is a mistake in the copy here. 
Surely our friend meant to have written Mr. in- 
stead of Mrs. Ladies never slander any body.— Ep. 


——<>—_ 
For the Farmer & Advocate. 


Rum and Tobacco not necessary. 

Mr. Hotmes :—Reading a short time since, “ A 
Narrative of Voyages and Commercial enterprises, 
by Richard J. Cleveland,” I was particularly in- 
terested in the following part of the narrative, which 
I should be pleased to see in your paper, for it is 
undeniable testimony, that Laquor and Tobacco are 
entirely unnecessary for health. Mr. Cleveland is 
now an officer in the Custom House, Salem, Mass. 
enjoying in his old age, I trust, a clear head and 
sound mind. 8 8. 

‘Those who honor me with a perusal of 
my narrative, will perceive, that I have nav- 
igated to all parts of the world, from the six- 
tieth degree of South Latiude to the sixtieth 


whose diminutive size and small number of 
men, caused exposure to wet & cold, greatly 
suffering what is usually experienced in 

of onmnery MnpgcAy’ that I have been exy 
posed to the influence of the most u 

places! at Batavia, where | have seen 
crews rate with the fever, and death ma- 
king havoc among them; at San Blass, where 
the natives can stay only a portion of the 
year; atthe Havanas, within whose walls | 
have resided five years consecutively; that 
I have suffered captivity, robbery, imprison- 
ment, ruin, and the ing anxiety eonse- 
quent thereon. And yet through the w 
and to the present sixty-eighth year of 
age, 1 have never taken a drop of 
liquor of any kind; never a glass of, w 
porter, ale or beer, or any beverage s 
than tea and coffee; and moreover, 
never used fobacco in any way 

and this not only without injury, but en_ 
contrary, to the preservation of my health 
Headache is known to me : 





and excepting those fevers, which w re pre 


degree North, and sometimes in vessels, pl 


* | whose 


*iten or 


Saeed great anxiety and excitement, my 


n free from sickness,”’ 


—<—>__ 
For the Farmer & Advocate. 


Bankrupteies, 


Mr. Houmes :—The following extract is trom a 
work entitled “ A plea for Religion and the Sacred 
Writings, by Rev. D. Simpson, M. A.” If you 
think it appropriate and worthy of present notice, 
it is at your service, for a place in your interesting 
Farmer.—He says,— 


“Among other unfavorable signs of the times, 
the vast number of bankruptcies is none of 
the least. We average six or seven hundred 
every year, beside all the composition-busi- 
nesses, which are still more numerous. But 
what I chiefly refer to, is, that, of all the in- 
stances of defraud, intentional or otherwise, 
practised upon the public, an instance of after 
payment is rarely recorded; and whenever 
such an instance occurs, it is always spoken 
of with astonishment, as a thing that could 
not be expected. Ifa man go upon the high 
road, or break into your house, and rob you 
of a few pounds he is infamous; and if he can 
be caught, and arraigned, and the thing is 
proved, he atones for his offence at the ex- 
pense of his life. Buta man, in a way of 
trade, shall cheat you of hundreds and thou- 
sands, shall pay ten, five or only two shillings 
in the pound, and he is a good fellow, a man 
of honor. » He begins, keeps it up, cuts a 
dash, cracks again, and all is well. He never 
dreams, that, upon every principle of justice, 
honor and conscience, he is as much a debtor 
for all his deficiencies, as though the law had 
never acquitted him. What an accumulation 
of guilt is upon their hand on this account ? 
f the many thousands in this country, who 
fall short in their payments, how few, how 
extremely few do we meet with, or hear of, 
who afterwards, like Reynor, call their cred- 
itors together, and pay them, what, indeed, 
is justly due, but what they never could de- 
mand.”’ 
N. B. The Rev. Mr. Simpson was an Episcopal 
Clergyman in England. 


—>>—_ 
The City of Mexico. 


The most impressive motion that strikes a 
new traveller while progressing the large ci- 
ties of Mexico, is the inordinate thirst of gold 
that does still, and always must have charac- 
terised the rulers and priesthood of the coun- 
try. While a great mass of the population 
are in actual poverty verging on starvation, 
the churches and palaces are gorged with 
wealth and treasure. The tyranny of the old 
conquerers is also still alive, & the miserably 
degraded state to which the poor aborigines 
have been reduced, and in which the pauper 
portion of even the Mexicans themselves ex- 
ist, is truly pitiable. 

Much has been written about the mild cli- 
mate of Mexico, and little is left to say of it 
that would not assume the appearance of re- 
petition, Yet the traveller beneath those 
sunny skies can scarcely repress a disposition 
to record his emotions if once a pen comes 
between his fingers; and, indeed, it would be 
difficult for even the most poetic fancy to be 
too warm and glowing upon the subject. Fire 
places and stoves are no common things in 
the city of Mexico, and houses are built with- 
out thought of such a provision as a chimney 
place. Cooking is done out of doors, in the 
streets and yards, and a daily spectacle in 
the patie squares in beggars and others, with 
small furnaces, preparing the scanty fare for 
use. This fact shows emphatically the na- 
ture of the climate. 

The great capital is situated ina broad and 
beautiful plain, encompassed by gigantic 
mountains, to the summits of which the eye 
is continually roving; the bold constrast of 
nature’s stupendous work, with the domes and 
steeples below, irresistibly forcing wonder 
and admiration upon the mind. Regarding 
the city itself, the traveller will not always 
form favorable impressions when first behol- 
ding it; and, in fact, those who have indulged 
in excitement over warm descriptions of the 
country, are very apt to be stricken with the 
chillness of disappointment. Nor is even a 
sojourn of some weeks sufficient to change 
this frame of enterprise. It lingers upon you, 
and is likely to remain your strongest bent 
of feeling when you leave. It is certainly 
true that there are many buildings—mostly 
public, however—churches, convents, mon- 
asteries and so forth of great and striking pro- 
portions, which never fail to arrest the obser- 
vation of the stranger: but it is more from 
their antiquated style of structure than any- 
thing like real architectural elegance. 

These buildings are mostly old, and alrea- 
dy remarkable for venerable appearance, 
though they are all likely to stand as lon 
again and longer, for their durability woul 
seem really to defy the progress of time. The 
old Spanish mode of building prevails, of 
course throughout the city, giving rich novel- 
ty, and making the scene quaint and pictur- 
esque. The houses are all similar in con- 
struction, being of stone, and very seldom 
varying in fashion. This sameness, howev- 
er, is another point coming in contradiction 
with the romantic features of the city which 
we have just mentioned, and its effect is ma- 
terially too mar the pleasure of the traveller. 
The general appearance of every thing in the 
way of architecture in massive, and but little 
of grandenr isto be found, save in the chur- 
ches and palaces, while real elegance is to 
be seen no where. A heavy and sombre ef- 
fect is produced by the ancient style of struc- 
ture. In the houses the floors are of tile or 
common brick, and the stranger wit! not fail 
to observe immediately the absence of fire 
aces. . 
The streets are hly paved, and none of 
them are at allover cleanly, They are not 
planned with side walks and gutters as ours 
are, but sloped downwards from each side to 
the centre, where there is generally a cover- 
ed drain. By far the greater portion of the 
thoroughfares are ; and our pen 
shrinks from a description of the filth and 
wretchedness to be found in some of them. 
high ta the lies in the heart of the mountains, 

igh in the torrid region, seven thousand four 
hundred and f ne, anes and 
here, is a vast valley, overtopped h 
CordHleras of the south, sits the "a er 
New Spain. It is a great city, and one 
inies, both of old and to come, are 
now more than ever engaging the attention 
of surrounding nations, — and semi- 
barbarous as has been the of the coun- 
try through its career until this time, the next 
een years pt even a more 
eventful record. Fiercer than those of 


aig the Spanish invader seem— 





to gloom 
over the land, and a dondliet fight thas with 


Montezuma’s people may yet be storied of 
the new Castilians and their newer neigh- 
bors. 

The population of the city is now called 
one hundred and seventy thousand; at least, 
was so estimated when Santa Anna was gar- 
risoned in his palace with many troops around 
him. Yet to see the swarms of human be- 
ings that almost constantly throng the streets, 
a natural impression arises that the number 
must be greater. Many composing these 
crowds, however, are not residents in the ci- 
ty, but wander about the country in all direc- 
tions, having homes no where, One of the 
most distinct, and at the same time revolting 
features of the city, and, in fact, the whole 
country, is its numerous and wretched pau- 
per population. All cities have their better 
classes, certainly, and even Mexico has hers, 
but these are secluded and seldom seen by 
the stranger. The intelligent Mexicans deep- 
ly reprobate the idleness, rascality, sleth, and 
other vices of the poor mass, and will freely 
so express themselves to Americans; but vast 
and mighty convulsions must shake the nation 
before ever a better state of things will be 
broughi about, 

Crime prevails among the poverty stricken 
wretches to a frightful extent. Thefts, reb- 
beries, and even murders, are of nightly oc- 
currence. ‘Two or more dead bodies may be 
seen almost any morning, exposed at the dead 
house, victims of assassination during the 
night, Horses are stolen impudently in day- 
light, in the public streets, and persons rob- 
bed of their money almost, with impunity. 
Heaven preserve all decent travellers from 
the loafers, rascals, and lepros of Mexico. 

We have given all the space we can afford 
to this sketch, and yet we have scarcely tou- 
ched upon half the points that interest us.— 
Orleans Picayune. 


’ ‘ ’ 
Amusing Pie-Nies. 
- The Picayune, in giving an account of the weav- 
er riots, says, “Sheriff Porter was severely wounded 
in the rumpus.” 
The Picayune is mistaken, the wounds were on 
the head and breast.— Ledger. 





“John, how does it happen that you, who tried 
so hard to get a wife, through a long and hopeless 
courtship of four years, now that you have wor. the 
prize seem to care so little about her ?” 

“Why, boss, I’ll tell you. I’ve heard of a man 
who wanted to jump over a stone wall. He took a 
good start and run a mile, and when he got up to 
the wall he was so tired that he had to lay dowa 
and go to sleep by the side of it. Now I loved my 
wife so long and hard before I could get her, that I 
found my love had all run out when [ had her fast.” 





DIALOGUE. 
Lothario.— Ah! dearest Anna, for your love I'm dy- 


ing, 
And at yoar feet I lie. 
nna.—I see you're lying. 





The good loud, loud, hearty laugh, is worth more 
than all the patent medicines advertised in all the 
newspapers, and sold by all the quacks in Christen- 
don.—Yes, give us a good laugh and temperance, 
and with them we can keep off and throw of more 
maladies than some of these quick medicines can 
produce—and that is saying much. 





Ratner Tart.—A lady who presumed to make 
some observation, while a physician was reccom- 
mending her husband to a better world, was told by 
the doctor ‘that if some women were to be admitted 
there tongues would make paradise a purgatory ; 
‘And if some physicians,’ replied the lady, “were 
to be admitted there, they would make it a desert.” 





.—A countryman sowing his ground, 
two smart fellows came riding along that way, 
when one of them called to him with an insolent 
air— 

“ Well, honest fellow,” said he, “it ig your busi- 
ness to sow, but we reap the fruits of your hard la- 
bor.” ' 

To which the countryman replied, “It is very 
likely you may, for I am sowing hemp.” 





Dean Swift remarked, doubtless with much truth, 
that in the establishing of colonies, the rench 
commence with a fort, the Spaniards with a church, 
and the English with a grog shop. 





A loafer once promised never again to call for 
liquor ata bar. In order to evade this promise, he 
went into a tavern with a friend and walked up to 
the Bar. His friend, then, according to agreement, 
asked himsoftly with what weapon David siew Go- 
liah. He looked at the bar keeper, and replied in 
a lond voice, ‘a sling!” 





Sr. Lours, (Mo.) Jan. 3. 

A Hole in the Mississippi.icWe are informed 
that a party of men who were at work witha diving 
bell on the wreck of the General Pratte, which was 
burnt and sunk in the Mississippi on the day pre- 
vious to the shock of the earthquake which took 
place on the 4th instant, reports that on the 4th 
they reached the wreck in about 20 teet water, 
but on the day following, upon descending to the 
same depth, the wreck disappeared. 
Search was made by dragging along the bed of 
the river for a considerable distance, but no trace 
could be found of the wreck, and, upon sounding, a 
depth of water was found m several places of from 
one hundred to one hundred and twenty-five feet, 
and for about one hundred feet along the bed no 
bottom could be found; the greatest depth previ- 
ously known was twenty to thirty feet. A bar was 
alsowiscovered in a part of the river which previ- 
ously was deep water. It was the impression of 
the men in charge of the diving bell that the wreck 
had entirely disappeared under the bed of the river. 

This is the report, as we have it from persons 
who say they received it from the man having 
charge of the party and the bell; but, as we have 
not seen him, although we understand, he is in the 
city, we cannot vouch for its accuracy.— Republi- 
can. 


A Jeu mp, ars —A poor devil by: the name of 
Judah was up before the Recorder for being found 
dronk, and a facetious Frenchman said, "twas only 
a Judah spree ! 


A patent has just been taken out in Boston for 
clean:ng fish, by giving them snuff;—whea they 
sneeze their scales clean off. The patentee nose a 
thing or two—he is evidently “ up to snuff, and a 
pinch above it!” 


Some very poetical sentences that we have seen 
are susceptible of curious variations in meaning, 
when we come to look initio words. For instance, 
take the ful!owing, from a late novel :— 

“ His hair rose, his vongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth, beams of living horror shot from his 
ghastly eyes, his cheeks seemed stiffened into the 
marble coldness of the tomb, yet firm as the imbed- 
ded Sphynx in the sands of the desert, he stood 
erect with his right foot planted upon the gasping 
throat of his victim!” ; 

Which may be read as follows: 

“ His hair ascended, his tongue split to the shel- 
ter of his mouth, timbers of living horror 
from his eyes, his cheeks seemed sfarched into the 
calcareous stone coldness of the tomb, yet compact 
as the retired Sphynx in the fine icles of 
the last course, he stood bolt upright, with he right 
foot set in-the-grownd-lo-grow upon the gasping 
throat of his victim!” : 














A Sreampoat Acrounn.—Every person who 
has st any time passed up Tchoupitoulas street, 
near St. Mary’s market, mast have observed the 
pair of ta:l steamboat chimneys elevated over the 
door in front of Long, Aldrich & Smith’s sheet- 





iron and stove establishment. The other night 


two drunken flatboatmen came ronnd 
St. Joseph's street, arm in arm, with Ne cei of 
and brought up against ». fence. © loves 
“ Hallo! hallo / hallo!” said ofe o 
staring with all his eyes at the chimn 
street—* Simon, my boy, stick her jn 
or we shall be ron over—hallo ! 
stranger, giver a lick back, or you’! be OVEF ine * 
Simon rolled up his eyes, and thought a. 
were sparks som the chimnies, wiile the “thy 
below remained closed. He happened to be 
ing @ loose board of the fence, and thinking y 
his oar, he commenced rowing with an en, ~, 
culiar to men when terror-stricken in drink "Y p 
“Stop! stop! stop! Simon,” said the 
again, “Keep cool! keep cool! d—_,, ,., 
lieve she’s only wooding after!” WN 
Withont any joke at all, the two ho 
confusediy blue, with but the faintest glitnme 
of sense left, and just sight enough to on of 
know the steamboat chimneys towering with ee 
broad white tops right in front of them. Asif. 
complete the illusion, a large steamboat cane. r 
fing down the river, close in shore, at the me 
with a loud whuh! whuh! whuh! that at one 
firmed the terror of the benighted navigators. = 
os k ont! look out there,” bellowed Sim 
Ms gre and shrieking energy of tone 
he sl cod ! back her, or by thunder you’ 
They both now pulled off their coats jn 
hase, and went to 
away at them ready to break their backs or he 
their shoulder blades, ee 
“ What in heaven’s name, are youn doing ther 
men?” said an astonished passer-by, who sto aed 
to Odserve these extraordinary proceedings, at 
“Lend a hand! lend a hand!” roared Simo 
and his companion with one voice; “ all-fr 
wrath, don’t you see the steamboat right over ns > 
There by thunder, the thing’s ovt—here we go!” 
A section of jhe old fence had been swavine 
with their united efforts—a motion which they im. 
agined was the rocking of the flatboat in the steam 
boat swell—and now gave way with a crash, fal). 
ing inward, and pitching the two bacchanalians \, 
to a puddle of water in the lumber yard. Thor, 
our informant left them, to find their way out 9 
soon as they were damp and cold enough to ge 
sober. They were thoroughly convinced tha’ thei- 
boat was smashed, and that they were bound fy 
the little back parlor of David Jones, Esq., for the 
last words they uttered as they grasped hands jn 
paddle were 
“ Hezekiah, rood bye, Hezekiah. ” 
“ Good bye, Simon, Amen. ”"—.V. O. Pic. 
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fire denn. 
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rany 
work at the loose boards, roy, 


4 Lesson in Parsing.—W hat case is Mr. Ma 
dle?” said a country schoolmaster, addressing 
one of his grammar pupils. ° 

“ He’s a hard case, thir,” was the answer. 

“ Wrong—the next.” 

“ He’s an objective case, thir. ” 

“ How so?” 

“ Cause he objected to pay daddy that five dol 
lars he’s owed him so long.” 

“ You may all go to your seats. ” 


a 


Woman's Love.—A_ sentimental contemporary 
delicately observes, that “woman’s love is a beay 
tiful flower, that purifies by its sweetest fragrance 
the tainted air of man’s existence.” Auother gives 
the following facetious paraphrase : 

“ Woman’s love is a barrel of flour, that reviv 
fies a man by its wholesome substance after a har 
day’s work!” 

There is wisdom in both of these sayings.—We 
are reminded that woman’s love is a beautiful flow 
er, while a man may eften wish sincerely it was 


barrel of flour. 


Two lawyere, ovela¥, in riding, came up witha 
clergyman. Says one of them, to bis fellow-trav 
eller, “ We'll crack a joke with the priest. Peas 
ed with the idea, they rode up, one on either side ; 
after mutual! salutations, one of them says, 

“ How happens it, that men of your cloth make 
such egregious blunders in the pulpit? [| heard 
one when he wished to say ‘Og, King of Bashan,’ 
say ‘Hog, King of Bacon.’ ” 

“ Oh, ” replied the divine, “ we are men of like 








infirmities with the rest of our fellow-creatures. | 
lately, when I ehould have said the devil was the 
father of liars—said the devil ie the father of Jaw- 
ers.” 

“ Ah,” asked the other, “ which are you a knave 
or a fool ?” 
“| believe, gentlemen,” he replied, “J am be 
tween both.” 





“ Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathom’d caves of ocean bear ; 
Many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air!” 
For the comprehension of the common mind, the 
above stately verse may be given im rough natural 
freedom as fullows. 
Many a pewter dollar lies concealed 
Ir unknown sections of the gutter’s mud, 
And heaps of flowers never are revealed, 
Because they often wither in the bud! 





J enw subscriber, being in 
feeble health, offers for 
sale the farm on which he 
lives, situate about a quarter 


of a mile from Winthrop Village, formerly known as tie 
Dr. Sweur farm. It is one of the pleasantest farms 
in the State, has upon it two large dwelling houses, 
three barns, and suitable out baildings, all in good re- 
pair. It is well watered with never failings wells and 
springs—bas an orchard of about seven hundred bear: 
ing apple trees, most of which are grafied with the best 
of fruit and which afford an annual average of one 
thousand beshels of marketable apples. More thee 
three hundred dollars worth have been sold annva'ly 
from the farm. /t is well fenced into suitable lots by 
good substantial stone wall. It is well divided into 
woodlot—grazing and tillage land—cut the last yee 
seventy tons of hay and might be easily made (0 cot 
more than a hundred tons per annum. 

The land can be suitably divided into two farms, and 
the buildings wil! well sccommodate each division. 

—ALSO:— 

A tract of Meadow and Woodland on Wilson Stream 

in Monmouth, which forms a good appendage to the 
farm. 
The whole or a part will be sold to accommodate 
purchasers. A part of the purchase money will be 
wanted down and the remainder may rest a rensonable 
time, if secured by mortgage on the premises. Any man 
wanting a pleasant and profitable farm, in a neighbor - 
hood of good society, and near to schoois churches, and 
other soceal conveniences, cannot do better than to call 
and examine. JOHN LADD. 


Winthrop, Feb. 20, 1848. 


Washingtonian Vegetable Pills. 
ted and prepared by Elijah Wood, Winthrop. 
VEGETABLE ALT SRATIVE PILL has long 
been a desideratum, and the inventor of the Wasb- 
ingtonian Pill oe announces to those of bis fel - 
low beings who are soffering with Rheumatism, Dy’, 
pepssu, habitual costiveness, of any of the complicat’ 
diseases which arise from inactive or Torpid Liver, 
Derangement of the Chylopoietic viscera, —_— 
ty of the Blood, Scrofula, and diseases of the 
Glands, Skin, or the Absorbent System, that he has 
prepared a simple and safe remedy which he power 
mends,to them, after an experience in their use of nearly 
eno dee qeepated them for his own private use, bemg 
afflicted with severe attacks of Kheamatism, cough 
ted by a general atony of the system. He has had a 
satisfaction of being restored to health by them, : 
now finds himself by their means as instruments 1 “" 
hands of Providence, in good bealth at the advane 
-four yeurs. ’ 
pai nin Me Koon experienced the salutary action 
of these Pills, and many cannot live withogt a 
‘Their efficacy in acute as well as chronic nan 
has been experienced, and in almost innamerable ce 
Directions, Take them at night on going ' . t 
If it in desired merely to relax the bowels take ha e 
one, and imcrease r dose to five according 4 )° 
wish to produce more or less cathartic action. 
The above Pills are tor sule at tho Maine Farmer 
Otliee. Price 25 cents. 








